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the psychological attitude op 

EARLY BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 
INTRODUCTION 

Before speaking about Buddhist philosophy I 
want to make dear the position of Buddhism as well 
as what I mean by phiJosophy. It has become a 
fashion tt> call Buddhism a philosophy pore and 
simple or to idenrifr k with one or the other of its 
brandies: psychology and ethics. But Buddhism is 
something more, otherwise it would have temained 
merely a matter of aesthetic pleasure for a few bcl- 
esprits^ philosophers, and historians, antf-^n the 
most favourable ease—the tide of conduct for a 
amalJ group of puritans. Philosophies and 
scientific systems of psydiobgy have never been able 
to exercise a dominating influence on the life of 
humanity,—not because there was something wrong 
with them as ^sterns, nor because they were lacki ng 
in truth, but because the truth contained in them 
was only of theorctimi value; bom by the brain and 
not tqr the heart, thought out by the intellect and not 
realized in life. Apparently truth alone is not 5uBt> 
dent for exeicisu^ a lasting influenoe on humanity ; 
in otder to do that it must be eombmed with the 
quality of life. Abstract truth is like tin food with¬ 
out vitamins. It satisfies our taste and keeps up our 
body for some time, but we cannot exist on it m die 
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long quJtlity of Ufc is provided to our raiod 

by the religious impulse that urges and guides man 
towards icaUsation* There is no doubt—the biatoiy 
of Buddhism proves it—that this qiaality is as 
strong])' present in Buddhism as its philosophic 
qualities. (The reason why some people hesitate 
to call Budiihism a religion is that they confound 
’ religion WTih dogma, organised tradition, faith in a 
divine revelation and similat things, which certainly 
cannot be found in the Buddbii*s teaching). 

It therefore, we speak of Buddhist philosophy 
we should be conscious tint tliis is only the theore¬ 
tical side of Buddhism, not the whole of it. And jwt 
as it is Impossible to speak about Buddliism as a reli¬ 
gion without touching upon the philosophical aspect, 
in the same way it is impossible to understand Bud- 
dhisc philosophy without seeing its connection witli 
the nigious side. The religious side is the way which 
has been csntblished by experience (just as a path is 
formed by the process of walking), the pliilosophy 
is the dehnirion of its direction, while the psychology 
consists in the analysis of the forces and conditions 
that favour oc hinder the progress on char way. But 
before we consider the direction towards which the 
way leads, we have to look hack from where it came. 


i 
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FIRST PART 


THE OIUGIN OF REUGION AND THE 
E^VRLY STAGES OF INDIAN THOUGHT 





A knaa’cr ef tbt 9 W^kkhis^ wokt* ^tairtls 

with ibt werld. W'bat tJn ivise Mtt in tbt tt'nrid detiart 
at 9 BhiUJdH/tt that aha I tta^h at 

aan-txistsitt. And wbatf 9 BhiMb/a, tht witt ttttt in 
the mrid as exi strutt that alsa I froth as 

gxistint. 


(Sai^ntia-NiAdya lUf t3S) 


TIIE ORIGIN OF RELIGION AND THE 
EARLY STAGES OF INDUN 
THOUGHT 


Religions bjc not iiiao.*iHadc tlungs. The)- are 
tlic formal expression of colieatw expetknoe. They 
take detinite s[i:^;>c in the most highly developed, 
the most sensitive, minds which are capable of taking 
put in the super-individual life of humanitf. Reli¬ 
gions grow up like plants according to certain laws 
of nature, which may l>c called spiritual laws with 
the same jusdEcadon, But the universality^ of a law 
docs not mean the ccpialJty of its dfects, because the 
same law is acting under diflerent circumstances. 
Thus there may be a pamtlctism in raovcEnent (which 
we call 'development^) and similarity in phases, but 
there is nowhere idendty. It is therefore as useless 
to argue about the dHctcnccs of reUgions as to argue 
about the differences of trees. They are what they 
arc by necessity. Each specks has its own standard 
of perfection, and just diose features in which they 
differ hrom each other arc the elements which fotm 
their character, their particular beauty. We may 
like one type of trees bettec than the other because 
its shape pleases our eyes or tlie taste of its fruhs 
pleases our tongue, but we have no standard of values 
which would enable us to establish the superiority 
of one species over the others. Each follows the 
V laws of Its own nature and the condidons of its 






(tfiviiootncnts. 

The same holds good for reUgions, It is their 
differences that constitute their character and their 
beauty. Those vho try to explain away the diffid¬ 
ences by calling them misimdctstaodings or mis* 
interpretations in order to arrive at some abstract unit)' 
are like children who pull out the petals of flowers 
in oj^der to get at the *’rcal’^ Bower. If a number of 
artists would paint the same subject, each ot them 
Would produce a difficrent picture. If a number of 
ordinary people would take photographs of the same 
subject (from the same place), each of them would 
produce the same picmic. Here ctjualiiy is riot a 
sign of superiority but of the deficiency of creative 
forces, while the differences in the ortUts’ producrions 
are not to be reg-aeded as shortcomings but as that 
what constitutes the cliief \'alue of their work. 
Uniqueness and originality arc the privileges of 
genius in all ^hcics of life. Equality and standardi¬ 
sation are the chatacicristics of tnechanifiation, medio¬ 
crity and spiritual stagnation. If rdigtons are to be 
ft^ded as the liighcst achievements of man, we 
should be ready to concede to them the privileges 
which we associate with the work of a genius. It 
is needless to say that diffctcnccs alone arc not yet 
proofs of creadveness and that vre would go to the 
other extreme if we would deny eve^ possibility 
of unity. But unity should not be established at 
the expense of productive variety and true life but 
by tuning the essential differences into a harmony 
that is strong enough to tolerate and to hold togc* 
thcr the greatest contrasts. 
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r. Tin Aff $/ ^ 

We should be cafcful oot to applf ow own 
fcUgtous standards to other rcUgioos and stilJ less to 
the codiest stages of the spiritual life of man. Reli¬ 
gion, as we understand it nowadays, is as diffcTcnt 
from its origuis as the present humanity from that 
of the Stone Age. We are accustomed to identi^* 
religion with morality, or with the idea of God, or 
with a belief in a certain dogma, — and yet, all this 
has nothbg to do with tjie religious attitude of the 
primitive man. Why ? Because he has not yet creat¬ 
ed or experienced the didetence between the inner 
and the outer world. His religion is not some sott 
of idealism or ^*Sunday irui ming fccUng;^’ for him 
religion is a question of life: namely, how to resist 
and to maintain tiimsclf against the unknown powers 
which surround him, and how to attain security and 
happiness. These unknown powers are not only 
the forces of nature but die eni gmatic character of 
even the simplest things and the onconttoUed psy¬ 
chic forces within himself. Tltcse forces which 
in the course of time have been pushed down below 
the threshold of our so-<alted normal consciousness 
by the intdlca and which have been artificially con¬ 
fined to the subconscioiis regions, were formerly on 
important part of the human world. The)' did not 
only enter the day-consciousness of man but were 
projected into die visible world around htt n, while 
the materjjil objects were accepted as ports of the psy¬ 
chic woddL 

In a state of consciousness which puts the pro- 
i 
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jccdons of our mind and fiaiUngs on die same plane 
as the material objects and which citpericnces both 
as a rcaliti’ of otjiial value and siniilitE lawsi in such 
a state the limit between subjective experience and 
objective things is not yet established 'S^hatever 
exists is animated and takes part in the life of the 
(Stpcricadng subject to which it is related in mani¬ 
fold ways as soon as it encers the field of cognirion. 
Eacli contact h^ its reactions on both sides, thus 
establishing new relations.* 

l*hciefote fojm the standpoint of sdf-pieset- 
vadon it is neccssai)' to define, to limit, to direct 
those relations, and to prevent the tide of phenomena 
from overpowering and sutfbearing the awakening 
soul whidi is still open to all impressions like 
a child and almost as unprotected. 

Imagine a shipwrecked man, who afeer drifting 
with the wTcck on the ocean fot a long time. Sands 
at sotne unknown coast ITie first thing fot him to 
do would be to find out the name of the place ot the 
country. The name means salvation to him, be c aus e 
knowing the name be can judge his situation, decide 
what to do. Without the name he Is without dtrec- 

‘ "Life kwclk c\’cn la the loob of man. The warrior 
vonhips ihe god 'diariot,* the god the dtuui j ihe 

pcKvn wonlupi the plough, the gwnblcr ihe dies j the per¬ 
former of ihc Aicrificfr-abotit whom we hare the best infonn- 
lutunlty—wonhips the $ioae wiih which he squeexH 
the Soma, the ^ of straw oa which the ^ods are expected to 
sit down, tlK post u> which the laniJicia! aoicual wUl be bound" 
(Oldcnbrrg. "Religion da Veda," p- jSj Thcasc customs have 
been fuesnved up to the present da^; The muddan worships 
his imttuments, the aitisiui his tools, and the peasant would not 
erot date to dottof an old pktugh which la of no use to 
anybodf. 
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doo. ddfdog os lidpk$$l)p'’ tf he had never put his 
foot on solid gtotmil And if he wexe in an unex¬ 
plored comer of the world, lie would carefully 
observe the chii^ and the forniadons of the landscape 
around him and would name them before penetrat¬ 
ing fuitbcr. Thus lie takes mentally posscsaitin of 
his surroundings which lose their horrors In the some 
proportion in which he becomes acquainted with 
them. Bu t how docs be fintl the names fbr the objects 
and shapn around him? By comparing them with 
those fonns and things which are fa miliar to him 
and by chaiactcming them in simple words. 
Those who have ever been alone in tht wilderness 
will understand the importance’ of this process of 
assimikdon and will be able to imagine the similar 
but nmeh more intense expctiencc of the p rimiti ve 
man who tiad to assimilate step by step a whole uni¬ 
verse. For him the meaning of a thing or a. force, the 
description of an event, the fomiulatJon of a thought 
or impression w*as a firndamcntal extension of bis 
world. Things that could be named had tost ihek 
secret power over man, the honor of the unknown. 
To know the name of a thing meant to exeidse power 
over it. The Satapatha BeShmana XI, a, 3; i, fF., 
says : “Tlie Brahman, after having created the worid, 
contemplated : *How could I descend again into this 
world ?* He descended with the help of rwo things, 
namely with the help of name and form. So fax 
extends this wodd as nantc and form. They arc the 
two great forces of Brahman. One who knows 
these two great forces of Brahman attains great 
power." 
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And in Brihad-Atanyaka Upatushad HI, i, »* 
rf, w: find: “Yalftavilkya, if a nun dies here, what 
is it thai di>c» not leave liim ?* ‘The name. ITie 
name has JW> end, no end has the world which he 

conquers with its help. 

Everything was conceived as the embodiment 
of its name (and the creative act Etom the standpoint 
of magic consists just as much in naming as in shap 
ing); but ‘name* was not only understood as an aibi* 
traiy designation but as a cosmic value. iTie name 
was identical with its object, the adequate form or 
ihe respective force. To know the name of a 
force, a being or an object was idemical widi the 

mastery o\'et it. 

But in Older to make this force effective, the name 
and die qualities associated widi it had to be uttered 
in ft rhythmical and solemn way, SO that the mind was 
entirely concentrated and tuned upon the desired 
tdijixt. 

Thus magic was born vdth the word, Ixcausc 
the word in the hour of its birth was a cent re of force, 
and only habit has sterilized it into a mere convciF 
rional form. It is in and through the word that 
nran conceives the world. It was the word that 
raised man above the animal. 

“The essence of all beings is the earth, 
the essence of the earth is water, 
the essence of the water are the plants, 
the essence of the plants is man, 
the essence of man is speech, 
the essence of speech is the Rigveda, 
the f v?e n< y of the Rigveda the Samaveda, 







the essence o£ the Simaveda tlic Udgita. 

That Udgita is the best of all essenoes. * 
the highest, deserving the highest place, the 
Eighth/^ 

l*hc Udgita is the sacred word OM, the highest 
and most ooncentmted form of mimtric expression 
into which the essence of the universe, as redieed 
widiin the human consciousness, is compressed. 

But man could not constantly soar in the heights 
of universal cKpeiicnccs, Also the feelings, desires 
and needs of the oidinaiy human life had to be expres¬ 
sed, directed and satisfied, and thuis innumerable 
mantras, magic formulas or charms were created. 

The Atharva Veda contains charms against dis¬ 
eases (bhaistiajyani). prayers foe long life and health 
(^yushyU^i), imprecations against demons, sorce¬ 
rers and enemies (Sbhicirikini ami fcrityapiatihani- 
n^i)i love cliaom or charms pettaining to women 
(strikacmini), charms pertaining to royalty (rijakar- 
mini), ebanns to secure prosperity in house, fidd, 
cattle, business, to sccuie success in gambling and 
protection. &om seipcDts and other dangers, ^rms 
in expiation of sin and defilement, etc. 

Here only two examples: 

(yi, 8.) Charm ta se^urt the kvt aj a iromm. 

(i) As the creeper embraces the tree on ah 
sides, thus do thou embrace me; so that thou, 
woman, shall love me, so that thou alialt not be 
averse to me I 

(a) As the eagle when he files forth presses bis 
wings against the earth, thus do I festen down thy 
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mod, so that thou, •wrotnan, shalt love me, so tliat 
tiiou shalt not be averse to met 

(j) As the sun di»y bj' day goes about tins 
heaven and earth, thus do I go about thy mind, st> 
that thou, woman, shalt Jove me, so that thou shalt 
not be averse to me t 

(Kf, 141,) BUssm^ dmng tbt smit^ ttj jttd. 

(0 Raise thyself up, grow thick by tliy own 
might. O grain. Burst every vessel I The lightning 
in the heavens shall not destroy thee I 

(1) When we invoke thee, grain, and thou 
dost listen, then do thou raise thyself up like tlw sky, 
be bcxhaustiblc as the sea ] 

(3) Inexhaustible shall be those that attend rn 
thee. Inexhaustible thy heaps I Tlicy who give thee 
as a present shall be inexhaustible, they who eat thee 
shod be inexhaustible t 

(Hjtnns of the Atharva»Veda, cninsl. by blauticc 
Bloomfield.) 

As we see, there were charms for almost 
every situation of lift. They were as free from 
moral or rdigious considerations as the prescriptions 
of a physician (and in fiict, they were ntainly concern¬ 
ed with the bodily wclftrc). And this is only natural, 
because leUgion had not yet become an independcoi 
value, had not yet separated itself from life in its 
Mness.—just as the individuai had not yet separated 
itself fin^m nature. A child will satisfy his desires 
whir a natuEd and innocent cgo£ism,^innDccot, 
because not yet being conscious of an ego. Morality 
is based on self-responsibility. But if riicrc is no 
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or if the sdf lias not vet become conscious of 
itself {and it consists oni]f in that Acuity of bcooming 
conscious in a reflesive tray) thete cannot be any con¬ 
cept of morality. Hie mdividuality of man had not 
yet been discovered, and for diat very reason there 
could not be any idea to piescrve it Mecempsy- 
cbosls was unknown in Rigvedic dines. 

But all the more man vras conscious of life. And 
all the mote he took part In the life around him. If 
he was more concerned with Ids bodily ii^is tenr e tlien 
it must be said that hts body extended &r mate bto 
the universe than we can imagine. He eiq>cdeoced 
bodily lyhat we conceive theoretically. The forote 
of nature which in our mind have dcgencxaied to 
mere absitacdons, VTtre to him bodily TraliTtrs. 

a. Attth'opsmtrphif Umvtrit md 

The world had become the enlarged body of m a n, 
an anthropomotphic universe, 

Consecpiently the different quolidcs of man 
returned to dietc bigger oounteiparts or prototypes 
in nature at his di^th. The qualities of the eye went 
into the sun, the qnaiidcs of the ear dissolved bto 
space, die breath united itsdf with the wind, etc. 

Thus we may say that man was univers,ilizcd 
and the woild anthfopomoiphtaccL 

As an example of die anthropomorphic concep- 
don of nature and the profound beauty of expression 
I may be allowed to quote two Vedk I-lymns in Max 
Mailer's tiansladon: 


^ To the Tiftanitd (the Storm Gods): 

‘‘Come hithcTt MomtSt on your chariots Purged 

■with Ugbming, 

resounding with beautifiil songs, stored with spears^ 

and winged with horses! 
Fly to us like bitds, with yotii best food, you mighiy 

ones 1 

They come glonoiidy on their ted, or, it may be, 
on theit tawny horses which liastcn their chariots 
He who bolds the axe is bdlUant like gold; 

—^with the tire 
of the chariot they have struck the earth. 

On your bodies there are daggers for beauty; 
may they stir up our minds as they stir up the 

forests. 

For yourselves, O wcUbom Manits, the vigorous 

(among you) 

shake the stone {fisr distilling Soma), etc, 

(hlax Mailer, "Vcdic Hymns” 1, p. 169. Mandala 
h Hymn 88). 

NIGHT (Rigveda 3 C, tiy) 

1. When night comes on, the goddess shmwt 
In many places with her eyes; 

All glorious she has decked herself. 

2. [nunortal goddess ht and -wide. 

She fills the valleys and the heights < 

Darkness she drives away with light, 

j. The goddess now, as she comes on. 

Is turning out her sister. Dawn: 

Far off the darkness hastes away. 


4. SOf goddess^ come to-day to os i 

At thy appioach we seek out homes, 

As birds their ocsts upon the tree. 
y The villagers have gone to rest 

And footed beasts and winged birds; 

TIk hungn' hawk himsdf is still. 

6. Ward off from us she-wolf and wolf, 

Word off the robber, goddess Night j 
So take us safe across (he gloom. 

7. The darkness, thickly painting black. 

Has, palpable, come nigh to me: 
like debts, O Dawn, clear it away, 

8. 1 have brought up a hymn like kine, 

Tor thee, as one who wins a ffghtt 
This, Meaven’s daughter, Nig^t, accepL 

(Hymns from the Rigveda, translated by A, A. 
Macdoncll. The Heritage of India Series,} 

In the beginning the antliropomorphiacd princi¬ 
ples of nature in form of gods and demons were 
only parts of the magical play of forces and oountex- 
forecs and were entirely dependent on the hidden laws 
of this play. He who was in the possessbn of the sec- 
mt knowledge of those laws and who knew how to 
perform the magic rites with thcJi appropriate mantras 
could summon the gods to his service and banish 
tliose forces which were hostile to Ills intentions. 

With the passage of time the mutual rdatiouship 
between the deities of nature was discovered and led 
to the fstabllshment of a tegular pantheon presided 
over by a Limited oumber of chie f deities. This 
process tff simpliffcatiort caused the concentration of 
4 




power in t fcw divine esponents and the rcle^tion 
of minor ddrics- into the background. Tlus lud 
the effect that the attention was divetted from the 
poagic powers of man to those of the gods w'ho were 
supposed to be tlie *^iiiagicians” of the universe, a nd 
conscqucntlj* their assistance was impiorod. Though 
magic rittuils still persisted in the ‘age of gods’ thdr 
position had altered, because the forces which r r mn had 
discovered and amused within lumsclf were trans¬ 
ferred or projected into an agent outside himself, 
Le., beyond his control. 

Before we proceed further, let us sunuruuiae the 
icsults of our investigation : 

The 6rst stage of teligiotts pmetioe is magic, its 
motive is the psychic tendenq' of expansion, assi¬ 
milation, and stabili^tion. It is not only the drfrncc 
against the unknourn powers, merely based on feat, 
as certain tnatcmlkttc scholars like to say, but the 
aggressive attitude of ctMU]ucrots, the bold attempt 
to master the world, bom front the youthfii] surplus 
of creative powers. Alan was not at all submbsive 
and servile, crawding in titc dust before a god, nor 
did Ite pietend to have any moral aspirations. Quite 
on the conirary, it was kt who created his gods accord¬ 
ing to hU image;—but his image, veriiy, was still 
that of untamed namre in all her grandeur and un¬ 
sophisticated selfishness,—and when these gods 
did no more represent Ids image iie discitdcd them. 
It is only the uncteative minds, the non-thbking mass¬ 
es, who turn religion, whidi was the produce of 
abundance into an outcome of fear and spiritual 
poverty. 


Just as rte inquEsirivcoess of mottcm sciracj 
witb all its diidng thcodes ood experiments is not only 
01) outcome of sheer necessitjr but has somethtng of 
the spootivc spirit of an advcotitrer who pcnctmies 
into unknown regions without caring where he may 
land or what the results tmy be, thus the primirive 
man, in his own way, went out to conquer bis world. 
As long as there is a fccUng of inferiority, of submis¬ 
sion, religion cannot come into existence, because 
religion which is positive and coustructive, ^n never 
be caused by a negative stale of mind. Heaein lies 
the dlflbtcncc between religion and superstition. 

But religion shares the fate of art; the artist 
creates a work out of the abundance of his visions, 
but the ordinary man subordinates it to his own 
trivia] purposes, be it for the sake of dccorarion or 
entettainment, self^oriftcation or advcrttscmcot, etc. 
Bui just as little as one can Lmdccstand the real nature 
of art &om such inadequate applications, so one 
cannot expect to understand the real nature of icli- 
gion from its misuse. 

The most ancient Vedas ate rhythmic, musical 
creations, mostly hymns for the glorification of the 
forces of nature ; reflexes of irmet experiences. Alan 
liberates himsdf from a psj'chic pressure, be it Joy, 
soflow, or awe in front of the tecoHe or the incom¬ 
prehensible, In the moment in which we express a 
feeling in words we are beginning to master it, dius 
showing that we arc above the situation. 

In the moment in which the word “God'^ was 
created, the power expressed in it was no more omni¬ 
potent. 
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^ Tbt Preblext ef Gad 

[n the old Vcdic tdigtoo which was Dot yet 
hanipcrcd by dogimtism we can easily ttace this deve- 
iopment. The Brdhmams, in the beginning a living 
source of inspication in tltc fonn of magic spelts and 
songs, become dmlly themselves objects of worship. 
Their iounan cot power, the Brahman, is turned into 
a god and separated from the original ejtpc»ieac«; it 
bccoracs a maiter of speculadtui, a mere concept, 
which, in spite of all the epithets of infinity, means 
limitation. And when we arrive at the last stage of 
the development t the power which was stertliacd in 
the concept, dissolves itself into doubt. 

In the following hymns the first vibrations of rhts 
doubt can be felt. Where there were certainties of 
capcdcncc formerly, there problems are appearing 
now on the spiritual horizan. 

“Nor Aught nor Naught existed, your bright sky 
Was not, nor heavens broad roof ouistietched above. 
What covered all ? VCTiat sheltered ? Wliar concealed ? 
What is the waters fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death—yet was there naught immortal. 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

Tile only One hrcadicd breathless by Itself 
Other than IT there nothing since h a<i been. 

Darkness there was, and ail at first wus veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

The genu tliat still lay covered in tlie Iiusk 
Burst forth, one nature from die fervent heat, 


Who fcnoira the secret ? Who ptcidatnjs k here ? 
Whence* wheaoe this reanifold creadun sprang ? 
The gods themsdves come later into being— 
Who knows from whence this gtcsit creadon sprang ? 

He &Dm whom all this great creadon came* 
Wlicthcc his wili crcaiod or was mute. 

The Most High Seer diat is in highest heaven. 

He knows it — or ptfthasct mn Ht h^irt not** 

(Rigvoda X, tap, aansbted by Max Mfillcr) 

“He wiio gives breath. He who gives strength 
Wiiose command all the brtgltt gods revere. 
Whose shadow is Immortality, whose shadow is 

death; 

Who is the God to vdiom we shall offer our sacrihre ? 

Me through whose greatness these snowy mountains 

arc. 

And the sea, they say, with the disuuitd vex (the Rasd)— 
He of whom these regions arc the two atros;— 
Who is the God to whom rve shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 

firm— 

He through whom the heaven was established, nay 

the highest heaven— 

He who measured out the space in the sky;— 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who by his might looked even over the waters 
Which held power and generated the fire, 

He who alone is God above alt gods;— 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 
(Rigveda X, lai, transbtod by Max Muller) 




FioalJy the old gcwls are replaced by au over- 
Tord, a supw-god, in ^drosc shadow they lead a ghosdy 
existence. But this super-god himself is not more 
than an ultimate abstcactioUf about which nothing 
can be said oi known and which tiicrefote can have 
no iiiHucncc on life. 

There is no doubt that this God was a logical 
necessity once the process of simplification and luri- 
fication had Bcimert But logical necessities, though 
they may satisfy the philosopher, do not always satisfy 
the needs of man, o* solve the problems of life. 
ELach of the former gods had Ills own function and his 
visible expression in nature. In the magic practices 
the power of the brahmanas was a psychological fact 
and was connected u'ith definite results and actions. 
But with a power which is bej-ond experience, with 
aptindpk which is beyond desedptton and expression, 
nothing can be done and nothing can be expected 
from ir. 

llius man has reached the iimi^ of his world 
exploration and is turning back towards his starting 
point: towards himself. And now lie discovers 
himself, becomes conscious of his iadividuality (and 

with that of his shortcomings and suficrlngs j_ 

riicrcfoic the turn foom on optimistic to a mote or 
less pessumsdc oudook I). A new exploradon begins i 
that of ^{an. 

Besides the Brahma, which is enthroned in its 
everlasting quietude, highly exalted above the dcs- 
dnics of the human world, there is left remaining, 
as the sole tcoUy active person in the great work of 
deliverance, fitofi who possesses inherent 
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ia hitnscif tlic power to turn away from thi^t world^ 
£tom this hopeless state of sorrow/’ (Okicaberg, 
“Buddha”* p. ja) 

4. The ProtfJem Mau 

In the self-cxploradon of mao the first eletomt 
whicli draws upon itself the greatest attention is die 
breath. 

Breach is the adtenum, the element of life. It 
ts diat which links up the individuftl with the external 
world. Its rhythm is the rhythm of the universe. 
It is the waxing and waning, the unfotdmcnt and re- 
absojptton, the accumulation and disintegtadon of 
wodds and all othci phenomena of life. Already in 
Rigvedic rimes the breach was regarded as the rriiiin 
function of life, but only after the dT*el<n e of the 
old gods bteath was put into the focus of atten¬ 
tion. The tenns for it were pedna and atmm. While 
the foimer one w’as mainly used in the bodily sense 
and closely associated with the sense-organs w'hose 
functions were resolved into pii^ dujdng sleep, 
atmiin was used in a more general sense, as the 
breathing power that matufests itself in the body 
as well as in all otlier phenomena of the universe. 
“The breath powers penetrate the human body 
and give it life; the atman is lord over ail the 
breath-powers....hc is the "innominate breaili- 
power” from which the “nominate” breath-powers 
derive their being, “A decade of breaths, rtnly,'* 
so says the Brilima^, “ dwells in roan ; the Atman 
is the eleventh, on him arc dependent the bteath- 
powxTS,” (Oldcnbcrg, p, aj). 



^ The simple but pcofouod experience of tbc Ufe- 
giving rhythm of breath as expressed in the term 
itman^u'hida is presented up to the present day in 
its original meaning in the Gcxmaxi wonls 'Atetn* 
(breath) and ‘aunen* (to breathe) vay soon developed 
into philosophical speculations and degenerated into 
an abstract concept in which the dynamic character 
of the original experience was reversed into the static 
condition of an absolute I^go. Ft was the same logical 
process of unification and simplification 'which always 
takes place when thinking becomes independent of 
reality and when experience is rqilaccd (defied) by 
concepts, just as man bad reached the limits of his 
world explorations in the idea of an ultimate God be¬ 
yond definidon, so in search for the spiritual principle 
of unity within himsdF^ nun reached the limits of hb 
conceptual fiiculties in the concept of Sitnun. Vfc 
have, therefore, to understand atnmn and Bra hman 
as boundary values which correspond to each other 
and finally merge Into each other (Ics extremes sc 
touchent). Bur they themselves have no contents: 
they may be defined equally w*cll as everything or os 
codung. They denote the infinity within and with¬ 
out ourselves, but only in terms of concepts—no 
more in terms of life. 

The famous dialogue between Yijfiavalkya and 
hb urife Maitrey? may show die last phase of itnan- 
spcculariom 

*‘As a lump of salt, whidi is thrown into the water, 
dissolves and cannot be gathered up again, but wher¬ 
ever 'water is drawn, it b salty, so truly, it is with 
this great being, the endless, the unlimited, ebe Ml* 


nc$s of knowledge ; thoit (eaitlily) beings i( 

cune into view and with them it vanisties, 

TJreic is no conscioosness after death; heatken. 
thus I declare unto thee.’' llius spoke Y^jhavalkya, 
ITicn Maitreyi said; *"11115 spwsch of thine, caalrcd 
one, perplexes pic; d'icrc b no consdousiiiess aftci 
dothl” 

Then said Ylljnavalkya; "I tcU dice uothing per¬ 
plexing ; it is quite oomprehensiblc; w'hete there Is 
a duality of existences, one can see the other, one can 
smell the other, one can speak ro the other, one can 
hear dw other, one can think of the othet, one can 
apprehend the other. But where for each every* 
thing has turned into his ego (the arman), by w^hora 
and whom shall he see, by whom and whom shall he 
smell, by whom and u> whom shall he speak—hear 
—think—apprehend ? By whom shall he apprehend 
him, through whom he apprehends this universe? 
Through whom shall he apprehend him, the appro* 
bender?” (Oldcnbcrgi *‘Buddha”, p. jj). 

Tlius the £timn*spcculatiofl ends in a dialectic 
play, £tdes away into a mete concept, into a blood* 
less pfindpte, whidi is as £ir Bom Life and religious 
experience as that Brahman which stands aloof from 
the actual world. 

Yet the battle for the recognition of man and 
human values was not lost I Man had already 
become sudiciently conscious o£ bim&df to 
have been discouraged by negative results or 
stopped in his sdf’CxplocatiDn. And if it was not 
possible to proceed hirdter from the standpoint of on 
Atman, then, why not proceed Bom the opposite end: 
t 
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j&om that whid) is mi Atman?—Tliis is what the 
Baddha did. In thb way he escaped the jungle of 
speculation and oonttovetsy which had grown up 
atound the atma-idea. His poddon was such that 
he neither was compelled to afltrm nor lo negate this 
idea. And in the same way the ptoblon of God had 
lost its importance to such an ement that the Buddha 
could leave it entirely to the individual to decide It 
for himself. '*lt is sigmheant that although the spe¬ 
culations of the Upanishods regarding Atman and 
Brahma must in Buddha's time, Itave been long since 
ptopounded and must liavc become pan of the ack¬ 
nowledged propert)' of the students of the Vedas, 
tlte Buddhist tests never enter into diem, not even 
polemically. The Brahma, as the universal one, is 
not alluded to by the Buddhists, either as an element 
of an alien or of thdr own creed, though they very 
frequently mention the god BrahmS.** (Oldcnberg 
“Buddlu”. p. 6j) 

Also the Buddha is convinced tltat the highest 
reality dwells within us~and this is not a theory 
to him because he himself has expctienced it—but 
he emphasizes iltat as long as we have not transfonned 
our consdousness into a receptacle of such a reality 
we fiball not be able to take part in it. This reality is 
super-individual, and ihcrcfotc we have first to over¬ 
come the individual limitations of our consciousness 
if we want to attain it;^—otherwise we are li ke a man 
who has found the elixir of immortality and who has 
no vessd wherein to keep it. 


}. Smmaiy 

■m 

Thus the ptoblcms of the humaD niiod ire differ 
tent in each period. In the earliest period cVciTthing 
that leads to the intcnstficition of sdf-tonsciousneas 
is a neccssiiy means of sdf-preservation. This ego- 
tendency is a natural instinct of pcotcction because;, 
by fixing the limits bcn^'cen self and not-sclf^ man 
defends h jrn^c T against a boundless, overflowing 
world. But after tlds sclf-limitadon has been adiicv- 
ed, the cgt>-tcndency becomes a danger. It gradually 
acts like a mental sclerosis. In order to ptcvcnc 
complete scpiotion and seclusion (mcntnl ossifica¬ 
tion) altoiistic tendencies must set tn. Afici Indi- 
viduiUty has liecn cstablislied, the connection with 
the super-individual must be opened again. Thus 
after sclf-aifirmaiion has reached its highest point, 
the development reverses its direction and re-establish¬ 
es the harmony (the eqnlhbiiutn) through sclf- 
negatiott. In tenns of modem psydtdogy: the ten¬ 
dency of self-affirmation is extmvcrrivc, directed to¬ 
wards the external world; the tendency self-negation 
b intiovertivc, Lc., directed towards the inner world, 
within which, the ego-illusion is dissolved (liccausc 
an ego can only be experienced in contrast to an exter- 
nuJ world), 'ilie exttavertivc and intfoverdve move¬ 
ments ate as necessary in the life of htumcjty as the 
inhalation and exhatarion in the Ufo of an tndividuaL 

In the following diagram 1 have tried to show the 
extravertive and introvertive tendencies in the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian thought and religion, udiich 1 
classify into three main periods: the period of Magk, 
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che period of Gods, and the period of Man. These 
periods coincide "with the discovery of analogy, logic, 
and rdatjvity. 

Tlic transition from one period to the other does 
not consist in the sodden disappeamnee of 
elements and the origination of entirely new ones, 
hot in a change of emphasis, Tlus diangc docs not 
take place abruptly hot comes about by a gradual 
shifting of the centre of gravitation, Tims magic 
practices did not simply I'anish in the Age Gods, 
but they hod become a secondary function, subordi¬ 
nated to the service of the gods^ who were now in 
the centre of interest,—nor were the gods abolished 
in the Age of Man but onty left to themselves, depriv¬ 
ed of their impoctance and of thdr influence on human 
lift. 

Similarly one should not think that in the second 
period logic replaced analogy or that in the third 
penod logic was abolislicd in favour of a relativistic 
system of thought, but that in the second period logic 
was atldcd to analogy, and that in tlw thitd period 
logic was modihed 1^ the discovery of rclativl^. 

In the period of magic, man was impressed 
by the power which manifested itsdf in the universe 
around him. hJis aspiration, therefore, was die con- 
tioi of nature. 

In the second penod man had discovered 
the possibilities of tliought and instead of trying 
to control nature he tried to undcwiand and to 
simplify it hy his ideas (gods as expon ents uf power). 

Iha aspiration, therefore, was the discoveay of ulti¬ 
mate unity. 
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^ In the thifd period man recognized the possi* 
hiUdes of his om-n consciousness and psychic forces 
’^d his aspiration turned from the unity of the 
iiolverse to the iiarmony within himself, l,e., (roedom. 
Each of these three periods has a posirivc or cteatiye 
and a negative or conservative (reactive) aspect. 

The main curve represents the dm^dopmenc of 
Indian tiioughr (which perhaps may serve as an example 
of spiritual devdppnicnt b general) through the des¬ 
cribed three periods and through the corresponding 
three layers of human psyche which tesult b emotion¬ 
al, mental, and spirittial activity and the cotrespond- 
bg attitudes of animism, theism, and anthropoism. 
Mental activjty, natumlly, does not exclude the emo¬ 
tional, nor b spiritual activity opposed to emotional 
or mental activities. Quite on the contrary; the 
spiritual consists b the harmonious combbarion 
and co-opcmion of all psychic faculties b the service 
of liberation. The secondaiy curve is to show 
the medium progress. ITic pomts from where the 
extravcitivc and btiovcrtivc tendencies begm to 
exercise their decisive bflucncc arc marked by <ma1| 
dtdes. 



SECOND PAET 

PSYCHOLOGY and' METAPHYSICS.IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE ABHIDHAMMA 




SbojtU anj/^ /A,/ Af ttot wish fit Uad the 
holy Hjt tmdtr the Wtssed Qm^ mUts tht BUsad Om 
firtt tdh him, wbetbtr the mrhi ts t/en^f or temporal, 
/imfe or inpitiU ; mhether the life prltieiple is idmtieai 
u’ftb Hji body, OF somtihi!^ different; vhthtr the Perjeet 
One (onfiitms after death, ete.-^Setcb an cm o'ou/d die, 
trt the Perfeet Om mtid tell him alt thii, 

it is ai if o man wm pirretd by a pisemd arrtw, 
and his friends, eompartlons, or near rrldtimij edited in 
a snr^n, but that mm should siff**l will mt km ibis 
arrow pulled out mtil I hmf, who the mm is, that fjas 
mundtd me : whether he is a noble, a prinet, a dti^, 
or a sefrani **; or ; **mhsi bh name is and to wbat famify 
he hthr^r ; or e **a>beiher be is taU, or short or of medium 
height" Inertly, such a mm would the, ere he eindd 
adequoiety ham ail this, 

{Maffbime-l^ikdya <55 ; transL Mabdthera Mjditatileha) 


PSYCHOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE ABHIDliA.VLMA 

I. TAf of P^&o/og/ 

Psjrchologv can be studied and dealt with in rwo 
ways I either foi. its own sake alonc^ Lc., as pme 
science, which [caves entirely out of account the use¬ 
fulness oc noji’usefulness of its it^ts,—or else for 
the sake of sotitc definite object, tl^t is, with a view 
to practical application which ncccssiutes from the 
outset cetiain direct lines of advance^ In the former 
case we get a desedption of all perceptible and logic¬ 
ally dcducible ("thinkable”) phraoiiicna of the mnef 
life of human beings and their relationship with the 
outer world. (In this most people see explanation, 
since they confound description witli explanation 1) 
In the latter case it is a tjuestion of a selection 
out of the wcaltli of inner experiences in view of 
tlieic application in a given directian. Psychology, 
as ‘pure science’, also takes the facts of experience as 
its starting point but arrives at its results by the path 
of lo^cal development, thus going beyond the given 
data and building up a system dependent upon 
logical operations and abstract prindptes. Practical 
psychology remains within the boundary lines of the 
given, to doing which, logic only has to serve for the 
shaping and atrangement of the material. 

The amplitude of 'the boundary lines of the 


, given' is the determining £ictor as to the vaiuc of 
aflV such psychology. In the case of Buddhism, 
vrhose psychology belongs to the latter category, 
these boundary lines arc cxtraottUoadly wjdc- 
strctching, since they embrace not only the e^tperi- 
enccs of the average man but also the planes of 
the highest cxpcdcnccs which no science of the 
West as yet has vcntuied to approach, 

WhUc the results of purely sdcntliic ("thcorc- 
dcai*’) psychology, which have been attained mainly 
upon the path of logic, remain more or less hypothec 
tical and stand in need of proof, it may be said that 
nut only the elements but the very aims of Buddhist 
psychology ate based on experience. The method 
of this psychology ts comparable to th at of a man 
who &om a high mountain watch"iower looks out 
over the landscape at his feet and now proceeds 
in regular order to cxtiicatc from the total pictuic 
of the landscape the distinguisliing marks of bis 
route, and describes tlicm in their corresponding 
order. His description lays no claim to be a descrip¬ 
tion of the whole landscape but only of those 
portions of the landscape whidi are of importance 
for his route. What he expkios about the landscape 
is wliat is objectively given. 'Hie sclccrion of his 
route, the arrangement of die distinguishing marks 
(logic), the manner of his descciption (composition), 
these ate what is subjectively formed. The straight 
path corresponds to the laws of simple logic. Since, 
however, there arc obstacles wliich are (note easily 
gone around than dirabcti over, it may come about 
that actuaUty and logic do not always agree w'ttli one 




{mother. Looked at from above* aJso, many things ^ 
will seem harmonious which, seen from below or 
from the same Icvd* wUl appear incompatible. “l ienee 
the rejection of all speculation* hence the deebtation 
that the deepest secrets of the world and of man 
are inaccessible to abstract, philosophical thinking. 
It is cot logical thinking brut only a higher conscious¬ 
ness (bodhi) which resolves the concradictions in 
which the lower thought, bound up with the life of 
the senses, is hopelessly involved, Kant dcmoosiraics 
theoretically where, within the given consciousness* 
Ik the boundary lines of coguidon ; the Buddha 
teaches the practice, the way, in which tltat given form 
of consciousness may Ijc overpassed. While thus 
Kant demonstrate how within tlxe confines of thought 
tltat is bourul up with die life of the senses* pttte reason, 
die cognition of what is real in the higher sense of the 
word, is unattninahlc, the Buddha seeks through the 
surmounting of thought that is bound up with the 
life of the senses, to rise to the higher cognition, 
(Dr. Hermann Bcckh* “Buddhismus'’ I* p. i io£). 
From this it is cleat that In Buddhism psychology 
and philosophy* as the process of knowing (cognition) 
and the formulation of the known* ate indivisibty 
bound up with each other. The training of conscious¬ 
ness is the indi^cnsable antecedent condition of 
higher knowledge, because consciousness is the vessel 
upon whose capacity depends the t^atent of what is to 
be received, Knon'ledge on the other hand is rhe 
antecedent condition required for the seltctioA of the 
material to be received, and for the ^reeftm of the 
course to be pursued for its mastery. Without the 
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presence of A ttaditjon, in which the expecicnce® and 
* knowledge of fonnci generations arc formulated 
^liilosophy)* cvejy individual would be coQipcl]»i to 
master the entire domain of the psychic* and only a few 
favoured ones would attain the goal of knowledge. 
Just as little adequate, however* would be the mere 
acceptance or inielleaual recognition of the re¬ 
sults kid down as philosophy to the pfoneet truth- 
seeker. Ever)' individual must himself tread the 
path of realisation, for only the knowledge tliat is 
won by experience has living, t.e., life-giving, value. 
It is here that the philosophy of Buddhism is distin¬ 
guished from the intellectual pldlosoploks of our times, 
which exhaust themselves in abstract thinking with¬ 
out exercising any influence on man. 'flic same is 
the case with the purely scientific systcmis of psycho¬ 
logy, especially when they have lost their spiritual 
background. It is the close interweaving of philo¬ 
sophy and psychology which protects Buddhism £jfom 
stagnation. The question as to the essential nature 
of the Abhidhamma can therefore be decided neither 
in fevour of the one nor of the other of these two 
realms of knowledge. 

2 . Tie Imp^rfam ef tbe Abhidbamm 

The Abhidhamma is the totality of ihc psycho¬ 
logical and philosophical teachings of Buddhism* the 
point of departure of all Buddhist schools and tenden¬ 
cies of thought. Without a knowledge of the Abhi¬ 
dhamma the nature and development of Buddhism 
must ever remain wonting b dearness. 

Although die Discourses of Instiuedon (Sutta 
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Pijaki) iTC the more attsaciive potdoa of the 
Pah Canon, yet we ought not to forget tliat they* 
represent just the Jrsnt tlesaikn of the structure of 
Buddhist teachings, and hence for the greater part ate 
designed for the understanding of the larger body tjf 
learners. Titis does not mean that they do not con* 
min the deepest problems as well, but hereby attention 
is only drawn to the fact tliat here we ire concerned 
with a particiilar form of expression, fashioned from 
definite points of view, so as to suit in each 

ihc needs of a particular situation or a particular 
audience. Without a knowledge of the general back¬ 
ground, therefore, an acquaintance with tbcDiscourscs 
alone, despite all their profundit)', must lead to a 
more ot less one*sidcd understamiing of the manetT 

Tn die days of the Buddha, in the times when 
bis teaching was in its prime, no such dange' 
present, since the Buddha^s heaters were in imme¬ 
diate relations with what w-as set Ijcforc them, 
and stood upon a Icvd footing both as regards langu¬ 
age and culture. We, however, arc not only lacking 
from the outset in all these antccedcut conditions t 
but, on the contrary, we in addition being with us 
£ilsc presuppositions, and may congratulate ourselves 
if we succeed even partblly in getting rid of these 
obstacles. 

To achte\'e this end there is no better means than 
the study of the Buddhist Psychology and Philosophy 
of the Abliidhamma Phaka. lliough die Discourses 
appear mote original and primitive, it is ne\'erthe- 
less probable that the most essential portions of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka were skctchtxi out at the some 
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time 25 the former, 2II the more so in that they repre¬ 
sent the cpimtciseaec of the Discoimes of Instruaion. 
It is even thinkable that the Discourses have been 
edited on ihe I'rasis of the Abhidhamma, in its essential 
form, for just as long as there was a Sangha, there 
u'as also an Abhidhamma, that is, a form la which the 
teacluDg of the Itxaitcd One in its deepest meaning, 
was concentrated, an ideal firsime-work w'hlch was 
in a position to hold together the vasincss of the 
spirtmaj ciadition. If one scruimiscs dosclr the 
Discourses of the Buddha, one becomes aware of 
the systematic ariangcment even down to the least 
detail which is carried out with such rigidity that 
one caimciT fit it in with the free form of discourse. 
And the Abhidhamma Pitaka again contains in 
its most tmponant parts precisely that extraordi¬ 
narily subtle fiibric of ideas and mental presup¬ 
positions on which the Discourses are builL Much 
that is necessarily veiled by the linguatly step hy step 
unfotding and concretising form of the Discourse, 
is only solved in the formal unambiguity of the 
Abhidhamma.; and in the greater terseness of the 
concepts, connections flash out whose existence dse 
would have remained concealed. 

Historical considerations, however, arc by no 
means to be regarded as deciding the issue in ques¬ 
tion as to foe value of the Abhidhamma Texts; 
for even during foe lifetime of the Buddha tiicic 
was no 'absolute’ Buddhism, no dogmaricat form 
of truth, but Only an tndiettion of the direction and 
foe method by which truth could be realized indivi¬ 
dually. As long os the Abhidhamma serves this 




puq)osc by showing ns the clear ouilinc of Buddhist, 
thought, it is utterly uniitipottaiit whether it tms 
come into esistence at an earlier or later pedod, 

5, Metapfffsia W Bmptrkism 
The Abhidharnnu. has been misundersttiod for 
a long time as a kind of sGcondaiy law or scholastic 
glah nratinn of tlic Dhamma. It, no doubt, con¬ 
tains scholastic elements, but they can be found in 
all parts of the Scdpuiires, and they have never 
become so protiuncnt as to distort the odgtind ideas. 
There arc others who have classUted the Abhidhanima 
under metaphysics which has only brought about new 
confusion. Here all depends upon what one wishes to 
have undetstood as metaphysics; It depends upon w*he- 
thcr one takes it only In the narrower, speculative sense, 
peculiar to certain philosophies or to the religions of 
revdatton; or whether one takes it in the wider seme 
in urhich ultimatdy all cognition, all deduction, yea, 
every form of science is mctaphj'stcs. *‘The simplest 
process of comparison, of distinguishing and dcsciip- 
lion, and yet more, calculation, concerning two bodies 
acting upon cadi other with mechanical force,—more 
particularly, every calculation or andclpation of an 
effect upon the ground of experience, is completdy 
metaphysical and symbolical, and only as such, pos^ 
siblc. Do we nor attribute to Nature the thorcrughlj' 
metaphysical, fundamental law of the action of forces } 
Tile law of cause and effect in which we all believe, 
yes, Ire/ittv, is metaphysics. And completely fio is our 
insight into the world of the organic."* 

•E. Dic<|ue: ^'Urwclt, Sage wd Mciudilidl", 
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, In this sense, ttatujrdfy, the teachings of Buddhism 
also, that is i» say, its fomiukeion as Doctrine, whether 
in religious, philosophical, epistemological, or psy- 
cltologiol kshion, are metaphysics, and as such 
tlcmand first t>f all confidence (saddlk), in which word 
is Comprehended faith in the correctness of what is 
said, in other words, the assuming of hypothesis 
(samma ditthi) sucli as are demanded by every science 
and in a yet higher degree by every religion, llic 
distinction between religions of tcvclarion and science 
on one hanxl, and Buddlusin on the othec, pertains to 
the domain of psychology* The former place the 
centre of gravity outside the bdividual, inasmuch 
as they dcpimd upon the autliority of tradition or of 
experiment and its tadt hypothesis, ot upon all of them 
togetlicr. In Buddhism the centre of gravity lies 
within the individual, in his own private experience 
which must furnish proof of the truth of what Is first 
of all assunied to be worthy of confidence. Here 
what makes the man blessed is not bdief (in the sease 
of the acceptance of a definite dogma), but the 
becoming consdous of reality, which latter is 
mctaphpics to us only foi as long as we have not 
experienced it. We therefore arrive at the following 
definidon: Viewed fiom 'writhout (as a system) 
Buddhism is metaphysics; viewed from widun (as a 
form of icality) it is empiricism. In so far as 
metaphysical^* is disclosed upim the path of inner 
experience, it was not rejected by the Buddha; it was 
only rejected when it was thought out upon the padi 
of pure speculation. Metaphysics is an cntiidy 
relative concept, whose boundaries depend upon the 
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Bcspccttvc plane of experience, upon the respective, 
form and extent of consdoosness. The Badtlbn ovci' 
came mctaphfstcs and its problems, not bf tnetcly 
igDoriiig them, but in an absolutely positive i n o n n cf, 
in chat, through ttaioing and the extension of cons- 
dousness he pushed back the boundary lines of the 
latter, so that the metaphysical became the anpmcal.f 

4. Tr/f/A and AUiAed 

Consccjucntly the Buddha, consebus of tliis rda- 
tivity, was not concerned with any abstract trudi but 
the mctliod to attain it. The Buddha does not say *thts 
is truth^ but 'this is the way by which you may 
attain ttoth,* Just as health is a condition of our 
body, so trudt is a condition of out mind. .'\nd just 
as we cannot abstract the health froiri the body, so we 
cannot ahsttact the truth fi;om the mind. To speak 
of 'objective truth* is just as foolish as to speak of 
‘objective health.* Both arc telations which can be 
experienced only. Nobody can ever ex¬ 

plain, what is health as such. But an intelligent man 
may very well tell us the method how to obtain and to 

tRo£cnl>erg expluxis the fact th^t duthon with 

such imis&nce dilute th« tixsttncc of i in pdniittw 

Budclhism partly Ironi tiiiit; tkat cm one KaftH rkri^iian rrii^^ por h 
jide» In tbut works mvoluamdly^ add somoddi^ pcthatiit also 
with mtcniionr cmplwitcd th^ ab$£iii^ nf inctap%iict frtizd 
Buddhtnm ia ardo' ti> prove its impetfccticid n ndijjpipis 
tod that Dd thjt otIa£f modp however, the th^edco oiirietaphyiics, 
to view a( the modem, ACtcdiific view of ihe tudveo^a widi 
wiiich h wM tIiou|;ht tn bfid^ BuddhiSiio tdto harmorry^ was 

tt^ankd 4s to cxoclknoc. miuE nat be forgotten the 
begiiidlng ciT Buddhist research id Europe caiocided with the 
colkp^c of fftctflphywal philosophy add to rise of mateftidl^tte 
(^Die Ffoblcnie Uiddbistischcn Philosophic” 

^ J5>)- 
7 
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.preserve hcaidt. Thus it is rcilly the /s^tiised thcit 
matterst If anybody would ask me t "What is tiic 
miim clcmctit that BuJcUibni conldbutctl to Indian 
civUlsadan ?*’ I should answer ; "the method,*’ 
TIic Buddha, it seems to me, was the first man who 
discovered that not the results of our hunuo dimkiug, 
cot so^allcd 'ideas’ or opinions (di|thi), bdie& 
or disbeliefs, in one word our conceptual kjsowl* 
edge—be it in tite form of religious dogmas, 
called 'eternal Truths' or in the form of sdentific 
formulas and statcmcncs—ds what matters, but the 
mt&cd behind it, We may lose all our preettms 
results of science and all our inventions, it could noi 
harm us in the long run if we have the method, because 
W’ith its hedp we can regain all those rcsalts. But if 
we loose the method, even the greatest knowledge of 
scientific facts and results cannot help us. 

A striking example are the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Though they inherited the results of Greek and Roman 
scientists they were not able to use and to develop 
their achievements because they had lost the method. 
Therefore mere fitets, or the results of other peoples* 
thinking, arc a great danger to the human mind, and 
an cducadon wliich is based on the storing up of'facts’ 
and Teady'^made thoughts In the minds of young 
people can only lead to mental sterilisation. Just as 
food turns into poison, if preserved too long, so also 
knowledge tnens into ignorance or supcisiidon, if it 
has lost its connection with life. Instead of cultivating 
'mattcr-of-fiict knowledge’ we should cultivate tlie 
power of concentration, instead ofproducir^ 'Icarncd- 
ncss* we should preserve our /tm/fy to kam and keep 
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Dtir tniml opcoi This is wlut the Buddlui ^iraius* and 
this is why he refused to bfing the wodd into a system 
of metaphysical definitions and philosophical specula^ 
tipos. Me cer tainl y had very defimte ideas about the 
wotld and the problems of metaphysics. That be 
refused to answer ccctain questions was not due to 
indiflcreace but was, on the contrary, due to his pro* 
found insight into the real nature of thingSr He did 
nnt attain this insight thiDugh philosophicaj specuta- 
tiuns and discussiotu or by mere reasoning and 
rcltection, but by the transfomution of consciousness 
in meditation, and therefore he knew that his ocpcci- 
ecoc could not be espressod, imparted by words, or 
amved at by logical conclusions bur only by showing 
the how to attain, how* to develop and cultivate 
this higher type of consciousness. To discuss mcraphy- 
stcal problems on the common plane of consciousness 
is like discussing sexual problems with diildrcn who 
have not yet attained maturity. Such discussions are 
not only useless bur harmful. We can only under- 
stand of the world as much as we liavc developed urith- 
in ourselves, “Truth, therefore," as Pldtinus* said in 
bis letters to Flaccua, "is not the agreement of our 
apprehension of an eternal object with the object 
its^. It is the agreement of tlie mind with it^f. 
Consciousness, therefore, U die whole basis of ai- 
tainty. The mind is its own witness. Reason sees 
in itself that winch is above itself and its source; and 
again, tliat which is below itself is still itself once 
more. 

*Tbc Alesuidrijui PhQoftaphet who lived in the ihltd 
oetiEaryA.o. 
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^ Knowledge bos thtcc degrees — opinion* sdcncc* 
illumination, 'fixe means or imtrument of the first is 
sense; of the second* dialectic; of the thitd, btuition. 
To the last I aulxxidinate leason. It is absolute 
knowledge foxuxdcd on the identity of the ntind 
knowing with the object known.*’ 

j. Tht Thrfe D«^j Kitm>kiigt 

the first degree corresponds to that state of Tnind 
which, according to Buddhist tctminology* is chaiac- 
tcrised by ‘difthi*' namely* opinions which are not 
guided by reason (pafldmdriya) but by desires (tanhi) 
wliich ate based on sense-impressions. Tlic second 
stage is based on Tcasoning and rcflectioa (vitakki- 
viclra), i.e. logical operations* and leads, If propetly 
used within the limits of its conceptual realm and its 
inherent laws, to scientific and philosophical know!* 
edge* which approiimatcly oottesponds to the Bud- 
dliist ccxni *nina.^ 

The third degree, the Ixighest state of knowledge, 
is ‘bodbi* or tHumination which is attained with the 
help of pafiaindriya, the guiding principle of the 
tnind, and is based on meditation (hbavani)* the 
intuitive state of consciousness (jhina), which means 
"the identity of the mind knowing with the object 
known" (appanS bhavanS). 

Though in a general sense ail knowledge is sub¬ 
jective i.c., based on an individual espcriencc, observa* 
tion and thoDght-comhirtadon, we may call the first 
degree of knowledge ‘subjective’ in a special or limited 
sense, namely in so far as the experiencing subjict is 
emphasiaed, and similarly the second degree may be 
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called mainl y ‘objective/ while the thitd dq^;rcc ^ 
icptescnts die union of the subject with the object. 
*Ltniited subjective’ knowledge is coaoemed with the 
momentaiy problems of the sensuous (bodily) and 
emotional side of our existence. The second degree, 
which stands for intellectual knowledge, is that which 
emphasizes the objects of our peccqidon, by absmet- 
ing them from tltc perceiving subject (only in this 
relative sense we can speak of ^objective’ knowledge) 
and is concerned with science and philosophy, the 
problems of tlie phenomenal world, represented as 
‘things* or ‘concqits*, i.c., either as material or mental 
units, limited by form oi definition. 

Intuitive knowledge, w hich forms the third 
degree, is free from any partiality or dualism, it 
has overcome the extremes of emphasizing subject 
or object, it is the synthetic vision of the world, 
the experience of cosmic consdousness, in which 
the Infinite is not only conceptualized bur realiz¬ 
ed. Though in each of die lower degrees or planes 
of consciousness there is something that leads to 
and [ndicates die properties of the next higher 
one, it is impossible to solve the problem, belong' 
ing to a higher order of knowledge &om a lower 
plane of cooadoiisness. Thus scientific problems can* 
not be solved ^m an emotional standpoint and 
metaphysical problems which are beyond the realm of 
the Finite cannot be solved by ihe laws of a thiec- 
dimensional, i.e., finite logic, nor can they be expressed 
by concepts which, regatcUess of their contents, 
represent limited units, otherwise the law of identity 
and non-idcnriiy could not be applied to them. 
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*lf VC desire to c$ci|>c from die thicc-dimcnsioitfll 
world and go fortbec, we mast first of sU work out 
the fundomeacal logical principles which would peimic 
us to observe the rckdons of things in a world of 
many dimensions—seeing them in a certain reason¬ 
ableness and not complete absurditjr. If we enter 
there arm ed Only 'with the principles of the logic of 
the three-dimensional worlds these principles will 
drag ua back, wlQ not give us the diance to rise 
from tile earth.” (Ouspensky) 

Thus each plane has its own laws and its own 
problems and tlic method wliich may hdp us to find a 
solution in one ease may be a lilndrance in another 
ease. Por this reason, before we can answer a rjues- 
tion, we have to ascertain to what dass k belongs. 
In the nineteenth book of the Abbidbarma-Ko^a four 
dasscs arc described: 

I. Questions which can be answered Lc, 

by Yes or No. 

^amplc: Do all living beings die ? Yes, 
they all must die. 

a. Questions which can be answered with 
raerra/im only, 

£xati)]dc i WIU all beings be reborn ? Yes 
and No; chose who have not yet overcome 
their passions will be reborn, those w'ho have 
destroyed them will not be tebom. 

3. Questions which need a evmter^rtim. 
Example: Is man strong or weak ? 
Coiinier-question: In Telnrinnsh i p to 

whom ?—Qiiopaccd with anima ls, 1™?! is 
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Strong ; compitv^ xb'ith the forces of higher 
bcii^ (devas) he is weak- 

Questions which fa/mof be aitsjiftr^d .—^Thcse 
ue die fsunous questions whkh the 

Buddlis refused to answer: 

(i— 4 ;) Is the world constant ?—Or not ?—Or 
both ?—Or none of both ? 

(5—S ;) Is die world limited in dme ? — Or not P 
—Or both ?—Or none of both ? 

(5“iz:) Docs theTath^itaexist after death?— 
Or not ?—Or both ?—Or none of botii ? 

{t5"i4 t) Aic life and bode idcacical or not ? 

Though the sub|cct-imttcr of this last type of 
questions (‘world,' ‘Tathfigata,’ ‘Uf^) is infinite b its 
mum:, it has been reptesentod by concepts wiiich, 
a< xr»rd<ng to the law's of thde origin, axe limited and 
subjea to the limitations of dtree-dimensloml, i.e., 
finite logic. Tlictcfom no suitable answer can be 
given. 

But bow can we know the Infinite ? "1 answer," 
says Plotinus, “not by reason. It is the ofFioe of reason 
to distinguish and define, llie infinite, theiefonc, 
cannot be ranked among its ol^ects. You can only 
appretiend the infinite by a fiiculry supenor to reason, 
by entering into a state in which you arc your finite 
sdf no longer/' 

This is what we described as *bodhi’ 01 the third 
degree of knowledge. XHide the first three types of 
questions can be solved mainly by the second degree 
of knowledge, die fourth tyjwt can be answiocd only 
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, by the thiM degree. Properly speaking the questions 
arc not answered iti thii highest state of consciousness, 
but tbe\' simply disappear, because tliey are no mote 
possible, th^ cease to be ptobleas. 

In the ordinary course of our Life w'c can observe 
similar facts : spiritual development docs not so much 
consist in the sehtthn of our problems, as in growing 
/vjMflrf them. What we solve intellectually arc only 
the minor problems. If we would try to solve all, 
ooc development would be stopped already in the 
very beginning, and most people would be crushed 
under the weight of insoluble piobicms. 

The Buddha, therefore, instead of blocking the 
way of his followers by dogmas, mctapliyslca! facts 
and problems, and ‘ctemar (stignatiiig) in¬ 

sisted that everybody should be Ids own lamp, should 
find his own way, realize the Dhazma within himself 
by growing beyond tire probelms which the ondinaty’ 
intellect has ever &ilcd to solve, and which can be 
overcome alone by ‘bodhicJtta,’ the bigheat type of 
consciousness. At die same time the Buddlia shows 
that in order to develop it, we need not search in the 
stars or b the w'orids beyond nor m any secret books 
or m the hidden prbciplcs of nature,—but simply 
withb oundves. There we find cvetythmg required I 
Bvoi the simplest bodily functions will teach us more 
than the greatest metaphysical speculations, nay, tlicy 
tire metaphysical themselves, transceodmg by far what 
could be colled merely physical—if we only try to see 
them “catncstly, mtently, dearly conscious,” Jo his 
Four Noble Truths the Buddha has given us the 
best cicampk, how w'tthin the compass of our most 
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ntdiniuy experiences anJ in ihc bws of our own in- • 
nermost nature the greatest discoverjes cm be imde. 
Only if we understand this properly* we shall be able 
to appieciAte the profound meaning of the Buddhas 
exhortation which he gave to his disciples in the last 
days of his earthly existence: 

“Be a lamp unto yourself be a refuge unto your- 
self, without another refuge, the Dhanuna as a lamp, 
the Dhamma as a rduge, without another refuge. 
But how, Anando, is a Biiikkhu a lamp unto iitmadf, a 
refuge unto hhnseif, w'jthout another ichigc, the 
Dhamma as a lamp, the Dhsumna as a refuge, without 
another refuge ?—llicrc, Ananda, tiie disciple, as res¬ 
pects body keeps watch upon the body, earnestly, 
intently, dearly conscious, hating put away all 
worldly cates and desires. As respects sensation, he 
keeps watch over the sensarions, eamesily, intently, 
dearly consdous, having put away all worldly cares 
and desires. As respects mind, he keeps watch over 
the mind, earnestly, intently, dculy consdous, having 
put away all worldly cares and desires. As respects 
phenomena, he keeps watch over the phenomena, 
earnestly, intently, dearly consdous, having put away 
ail w'otldly cares and desires. Thus, Ananda, remains 
a Bhikkhu a lamp unto himself, a refuge unto himself, 
without another rchige, the Dhamma as a kmp, the 
Dhamma as a rditge w'ithout another refuge.^’ (Mahl.- 
podnibbana-Suita 0 , Dtgha-Nikaya i6). 
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THIRD PART 


THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS AS STARTING 
POINT AND LOGICAL FRAME OF BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPliY 
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1 . THE AXIOMATIC TRUTH OP 
SUFFERING 


i, TBi Umitrsalt^ 6/ tit Tittd^*i Axt&m 

Hie extetu of the Btiddhisc S cfiptuies Is so 
enormous that a tifedme would be too short for 
tlicir complete study> Even the Sacred Sciipturcs 
of a siogle School would suITjcc to keep a scholar 
busy for all his life. This sounds discouraging, for 
how can the average man ever expect to know wlut 
is Buddhism, and how should it ever be possible to 
follow a tcadiing that needs such a long time its 
study 1 

Fortunately the Buddha was not only a great 
Seer but an equally great teacher. He was able to 
translate his visions into words and his words into 
life, namely into the living fotce of cteaiive thoughts. 
A thought is creative only if it causes others to think, 
i,c,, if it contains a dtrccuvc moment wliich ia an in¬ 
centive to mvt in tlie indicated diiecdon. In this 
way the result is achieved by our own e£ort and 
becomes out spiritual piopeTty, part of our own Idc. 
If the vccy same result had been accepted by us with¬ 
out an efibrt—without ouradves going the way that 
led to that result—it would have been witlioui tiviog 
value, even if it was true, A dead truth, however, is as 
bad as a lie, because it causes stagnadon, the most 
incurable form of ignorance. 
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h is SI spcckJ ^ture of the Buddhn's method of 
teaching that be never expressed a thought without 
showing the way to It and that he condensed his 
fundamental teachings into such a concise system that 
every thinking man can follow them and work 
out his salvation by his own cfToit. The directive 
moment lies in the logical stracturc of tltoughls and 
the sj'stqiTisitic ticatinent of facts and experiences, 
which are accessible in cvety stage of life or develop- 
ment and yet urge to go beyond them* In fact, there 
is hardly any tcUgion or philosophy that can boast 
of sudi easily accessible fortnulatlDns, which neither 
demand scientific training not faith in phontastic 
assumptions or other intellectual sacrifices. 

Tile Buddlia was a genuine "free-thinker” because 
he did not only concede ro everybody the right to 
think independently, but because he kept his own mind 
free from tlieories, thus refusbg to base his teaching 
on mere beliefs or on dogmas. As a real thinker he 
tried to find an axiom, a self-eridient formulation of 
truth, which could be universally accepted, Descartes, 
the famous French philosopher, started his philosophy 
with tlic fonmila: "Cogito, ergo sum/' "I think, 
therefore 1 ara," The Buddha went one step ftirilirr 
in starting with on even more univemlty established 
principle, based on an experience that is oommun 
to all scntieni beings ; the fact of suffering ("sihbc 
sankhdri dukkhii''). 

Suffering in Buddhism is not the expression of 
pessimism or of the world-tiredness of an aged 
dviltsation : it is the fiinilamcntal thrab of a world- 
embracing thought, because there exists no experience 
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■wrhicli» equally universal- Not all acnricni Ijciiigs arc . 
thinking beings, and not all thinking beings teach 
the stage in \rliich diis htculty conoeives its ovn 
uamn: and importance; but all sendent beings endure 
sufferiogt because all aie subjoa to old age, det^y, and 
death. 

It is this expeTtcncc that forms the connecting link 
between beings who oUtcrwisc might hive little in 
common, it is the bridge that unites the human and the 
animal kbgdom,—it is tlte foundation of a universal 
brotherhood. The idea that one should recognize 
oneself in the pain of others is also expressed in the 
opening verse of the tenth chapter of Dhammapada: 

"Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbe bhij'unu niaccuno^ 

Attinain upamam kacv 4 , na hancyya na 
ghataye/’^ 

It was this cipcricnoc of common suffering that 
caused the Bodbisactva to leave his home, his family, 
his wealth, and to sacrifice his royal position: and 
consequently he took it later on as the statting point 
of his ethical and philosophical system. 

Without fiiliy understanding this axiomatic truth 
of sudering one cannot really understand the other 
parts of his teaching. Therefore the Four Noble 
Truths, the programmatic formulation of the Buddha's 
doctrine, begin with an analysis of the symptoms of 
suffering (dukkhiiip ariya-saccatp), followed by an 

“All being* are afraid o! pain, alt lwuij{s are afiaid of death. 
KecoiEiuzmg flit ‘wimparias*) onoeti in otbm, one *tuiuld 
ndilicr kill nor esmje to kUT." In ojmparuon to thu aititu^ 
it ]i imerdting w jee lli«i XJtaeano, in ftccodan^ with hi* 
comfwnuivdy caclusivc udom ^cr^to ergo regarded 

aninul* «* a ton of living sumniau. 
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. iovcstigatiod into its causes (dukkhA-samudxyo atiya- 
saccaip). 

As ad algebraic formula docs not contain ftsed 
\-aIucs but only symbols which cm be replaced by 
known nugoitudes. so suffering and happiness, sorrow 
and joy, arc the symbols for the negative and positive 
states of life, or better, of consciousness. Suffering and 
happiness cannot be described by positive leans or 
a.s objective contents of consciousness; one can only 
show their relative causes, and stmptoms, and their 
intcrdi^dence. tach individual ha* its own stand¬ 
ards of joy and sorrow according to the stage of «w 
development, arcumstmccs, which would mean 
liappincas to one state of consciousness, might be 
Euffeilog to another state, 

ii. T^f Tirtf Sfagtt oj Snfftring 

On the lowest stage suffering h only hdi/j i 
physical pain, privation, and djscomfott. On die 
Gcjft higher stage it is mainly mttfal t the discrepance 
between our iUusions and rcalit>', the disappoiimnenw 
of life, the impossibility to satisfy our desires. On the 
third stage suffering is no mow concerned with the 
I^tty cares of our own person and of our momemsuy 
life, it becomes more and mote univetsaJ and 
We ate taking part in the suifering of others, md 
instead of regarding our personality as the highest 
value, we understand tliat by dinging to it, it has be¬ 
come a hindrance, a bondage, a symbol of limitation 
and. impctfcction. 

These three stages of suffhting do not neccssadly 
exclude each other within one and the same individuai. 



chough it niAy be said that ooc of these stages genccalty 
prevails. In the most primitive form of coosdousocss 
(aniinals. undevdopod human beings) suffering appears 
mostly as physical pain and bcKtUy wane and occasion* 
ally only in its mental aspect. One who is on his way 
to cnUghccnment will be rather conccmetl with the 
essential focm of sufienng (the third stage), while the 
average human being will be mainly afllicted with 
mental sufieting (the second stage), though bodily 
autifering may be fretjuent and the refined form of the 
third stage may be attained occasionally. 

In the definition of suficring, is found in the 
Pdi Canon, tlicsc three stages arc dcariy recognisable; 
though they have not been definitely dassified and 
explained as such. The text (Maliasatipa^diana' 
sutto, Digha-Nikiyi XXH) says: 

Jiti pi dukkha, jori pi dokkhl, maronim pi duklthnf p ^ 
(soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upayisa pi dukkhA) 
yam p’icchoip na labhad tom pt dufakhaip (D) 
soipkhittcna pahc’up&darukkhanda pi dukkh^. (JU) 
Birth, old age, and death—the first group—are the 
symptoms of bodily suffering (1), 

Not to obtain what one desires characterizes the 
second stage : mental suffering^ (U). 

Tlic five aggregates of cadstcncc {lit. ‘clinging’), i.c., 

* In same places this ststonem i« supplemcnte] by the 
explaiutinn; 'ippifetu tfunpayogo dukkhci, ptfehi vippvfORo 
tluVkhD,* ‘to he united vfih one ^Jikes is sudettog, ii> he 
leptrucd front whu one likes is sufledn;;.* 

Tliis fotmulii, iHtursUyi can be spplied to sB rhe items of 
the other tsro groups, whidi means itut otch of them con 
become a tu^ccr of mefttat sufficringi—nsmely, wbea vievfed 
from the saiulpauit of oae's ovn. (intdlcctuMl) likings and 
dislikiflgs. 
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our pecsooaUty, represent the csscnttjJ form of suScr- 
ing, its third stage (HI). 

I haw put the second line of the Kii quotation in 
Jjtaebcts, because it js not concerned with tlie definicio'n 
but with the tettiuflology of sufieting j ‘sortow^ 
lamentation, pain, grief, despair,* 

The fart that the three stages of suderlng do not 
nwessariJy exclude each othcr^ liolds good not only 
Vi*Jth respect to the individuaj but also regarding tlie 
above-mentioned definition. Its sevend items arc not 
to he onderstewd In a purely external or one-sided 
manner. If, for example, one understands the pJirasc 
'birth is sufrermg* to mean that a mother on die 
biith of her diild is tocmented with pain, or tliat the 
new-born cliild thereby is subjece to unpleasant experi¬ 
ences, one doddcdly misses the real significadon of tlic 
saying. ‘Birth* ((iri) in the Buddhist sense h not 
merely a pardculaz single tnouicnt in each life, (tot 
only the physical process of being bom (sanjiti) or 
conception (okkaoti) in the phpiologiad sense, but 
the ‘conception,’ die ‘conceiving that is cUlcd fi>rth 
continually through the senses, which effects the 
appearance or manifestation of the aggregates of exis¬ 
tence (khandhinam patubhavo), the seizing of the 
scnscHlojnains (ayabmanatp paiilabho), die continuous 
materialisation and new kaimjc cntanglemenL 

In similar udsc, ‘death* (miranaip) U not only a 
«rcun definite moment, but an dement of life. Death 
is die dissolution, the decay, the continual change 
of the physical, mental, and psychical dements or 
aggregates of existence (khandhinaip bbedo), namely» 
of the aggregate of Inxiily form (mpakfchandha) of 
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fcelmg (vodanakkliandha), of perception (saAnik- 
khan dhf*) , of sulKonacious formations (sankhimk- 
khaadha), and of consciousness (vinninakkJundha). 

Duddhagosa in his Visuddlunug^ says; '*He, 

then, that has no dear idea of death and docs not 
master the &ct, that death cvetywhetr consists in the 
dissoludon of die groups (khandhi) he comes to a 
variety of conclusions, such as, ‘A living entity dies 
and tninsmlgcates into another body/ 

He that luts no dear idea of tebitth and dort not 
master the fiict that the appearance of the groups 
everywhere constitutes tebitth, he comes to a variety 
of conclusions, such as^ ‘A living entity is born and 
has obtained a new body/ (H. C Wanen "Bud¬ 
dhism in Transiations," p. *41). 

Birth, decay and death, which otiginaUy were fdt 
as symptoms of bodily su6fcdng, become ob|ectE of 
mental sudering as wdl—and finally die symbols of 
the essential laws of individual life to which we bind 
ourselves. This is indicated in the third part of the 
above-cited (juDUtion, where the five IChandas ihcra- 
sdvea arc designated as objects of suffering and 
described as aggregates of (upodinakkhandi). 

Such knowledge goes bej’ond the mere intelloctoal 
or mental atdnide of an external observation of life,— 
it u bom from inward, profound contemplation of the 
cosmic procession of events. The Sacred Texts des¬ 
cribe how the disciple; who is following the Holy 
Path and lias gone through the four stages of ‘Inter- 
nalisadon' (jhana), “directs his mind to the remember¬ 
ing of his previous forms of existence; first one life, 
then two, three, ten, a hundred, a thousand, a hundred 
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^ thotuand; then ta the tiirtes of many a Trodd-arising, 
dien to the times of many a tvoild-dissolutioii, then 
to the ttmes of many a wodd^adsing and world- 
dissoEution..,,,,.., Thus docs he temember his imny 
previous forms of edstence with their chameteristic 
marks, with their particular tdadonships,..,.,,,. And 
with mind made inward, pure, supple, freed from 
dross, pliable, workable, firm, tmpticg^le, he directs 
it towards the knowing of the dlsa{^Karliig and re¬ 
appearing of beings. With the Heavenly Eye, the 
purided, the supra-huimn, Jic sees how beings dls- 
appear and rc-appear, base and noble, beaudfot and 
unbeautiRil, fortunate and unfortunate; he perceives 
how beings return lilther according to their deeds.” 
(.Majjhimfl-NMya, VI, lo). 

After die disciple in this manner proceeding 
forth from himself has drawn the entire happenings of 
the world within the circle of his contemplation n^tl 
experience, he anives at the directly perceived Knowl¬ 
edge of SuHetjng and the fondamental theses of the 
healing truth that follow therefrom; 

** *TKi5 ls sufiermg*; this tie perceives in accordance 
with the truth, 

*This is the arising of sutfenng’; diis he perceives in 
accordance with the truth. 

*Thifi is the cessation of suffering’; this he perceives 
in accordance with the mith, 

This is die path that leads to the oessadon of suflfcring^; 
this he perceives in accordance with the truth.” 

(Majjh. N. VI, to) 
This desenption shows die imhi'crsal background 
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of the BiidHhist conc<^doa of su^ing. wliich is as fei 
from a hypocboatkic discontaAtmcnt with the Yrorld 
as from ao emotional weamicss of life, 'fhe Suffciing 
which Buddhism is csseotiallv conoemed with is^l 
might almost say—cosmic suHcnng, the suffering 
implicit in the cosmic law which diains us to our 
deeds, good as well as bad, and drives us ioccssaotly 
round in a restless circle feom form to form. In 
short, it is the 6 / bogda^. The experience 

of this suffeemg in its esscorial form, can only be bom 
of a higher state of consdonsness. Tltis, however, is 
dte fniit of the Holy Path i and this again is the oonse- 
qucnce of a Jmmary^ peculiarly original espcrieticB 
of life, such as is presented to us in the Bodhisattva's 
visions of old age, sickness, and death. Itiis immedi¬ 
ately experienced bodily imperfection of min which 
reveals to trim in a dash-like manner the tmmitorincss 
of life constitutes the force that ifnpets him to reBcc- 
tion upon himsdf and to the seeking of highet values. 
As soon, however; as such arc divined, tlictc sets in 
self-revaluation (the appraisement of self-standards), 
and thetev^dtli the knowledge of inward, and in the 
truest sense, one's own, imperfection. Sudering is no 
longer felt as coming fiom outside, from a hostile 
world, bur as earning front within. It is no longer 
something foreign or acddcntil, but a pact of one'^s 
own sdf-ercated being. 













2 . THE CAUSE OF SUFFERING 


T/>t Twa Pmdameitfal Ttndftims UJi and 
iht nf Dtptndtitf Ofiginiftihtt 

As soon fts suflering i$ known as a part of our 
sclf-KTcatcd being, and not as a quality of tlie g^upmal 
wodd or the cHccts of an arbirtaTy power outside 
Dunidvea (God), we understand thax it is in our hands 
to overcome this sudciing, if only we temove its 
causes. The analpis of the symptoroa of sutfering 
shows that in each of them our desire is in conBict 
with the laws of existence, and as we ajx; not aHc to 
change these laws the only thing that tranoins is to 
change out desire. 

Life has two fundamental tendencies; the is 
contraction (centralisation), the other expansion* The 
former one nets in a centripetal way, the latter one in 
a centdfugal w^y. iTie one means uniiicadon, the 
other dlderentiation or growth. If growth prevails 
over unity it results in diBOfgaiiisation, disintegtatioii, 
thaos, decay. In organic life hypcfttophy leads to 
the hnal destmetioa of the organism (^canar^). In 
mental life growth without unitj' (ccntcalis^on) 
leads to insanity, mental dissolution. If centralisation 
prevails over growth it results in atrophy and finally 
in the complete stagnatton of life, whether physical 
or mental. 

The faculty of growth dq>ends on assimilation. 
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, whidi may be bodily, as in the case of food, respira¬ 
tion, etc, oc mental, as in the ease of sense percepdoo, 
ideas, ctc,‘ Tl« faculty of centralisation spends on 
discdmiMtion bera'cen the things diat ate similar or 
can be made similac to an individual oiganism or centre 
of activity and those which cannot be assimilated. 
Ccattalisation is the organising, directing three whiclv 
prevents die dissolmion of the individual structure by 
a chaotic inundation of unassimikblc dements. It ti 
the tendency to create a conunon centre of teladons. 
Psydiolog lolly speaking, it is the 'ahamkaci/ the 
‘prindpium individuationis,' diat whtdi says *1* and 
enables an individua] to be conscious of itself 

As long as this ^ptindpiiun individuadonis' is in 
balance with die principle of assimilation, as long as 
it is acting as a emulating force, there tnHl be har- 
tnony. As soon, however, as this prindplc outgrows 
its own fonedon and develops a hypertrophic T- 

' Accondiog ID BtuMluii definitbe ihcrt ate ftmr kinds of 
ouuhioo, fls capkkicd in t’acai-a-vibhiAa, the iiumductaty 
chapter of Patfbliu (die seventh book oTilic ,\bhidhunniM), 
on which the fdlowiog vynnpris by Nyinadlaka Thera h bu.sed r 

"There Mt four nutnments—(i/ materij food, (ij khsc- 
tmpre^ion (phasia), (y) mind-voUtioa (imruvsafittrtta*), (4) 
comdousoess (vMdii^)^whtch ane udii^ the corfioteu imd 
imeoipcired phenoniena in Uw seitse of a euppcict; or prep. 
Materia] food is the neoeisary conditioa for the support of this 
htrfy*, whilst a—4 are the nutdenl eooditioas to teeir conco' 
m i ran t mental pbenomeita, as well as (o tlw [^iporcal pbmo- 
tnena (i.c. bodily and verbal intimariop) produced thereby (Tika-> 
Fii|yhkna). 

By the third nu^mcnc 'Miod-volitioo,’ according to the 
commcrmiry to AbhjdhajiiinatThn.S^rtgali^ VTl, we iwvc to 
uoderstiind wholesome and luiwholctome Karma; by the 
founh nuLdment 'Comcioiiuiess' Rcbirth-catiaciousiiess, j.e. 
dial ititc fif cojuciou fl figa that the inoirwrit of 

uoji of « being.” ^ 
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consciousness, which constmcts an unchangeable , 
entity^ an absolute ‘Sdf* or pcmuncnc ego in contrast 
to tlic rest of the world, thea tlte inncf balance is 
destroyed and reality appears in a distorted fonn. 

This mental dishannony b called avijja, ignt> 
ranee, or *Sd£'-ddusioa Under its inJIueacc every¬ 
thing will be valued &oni tlie egocentric standpoint 
of desire (tanhi). Accordir^ to the preconceived 
of a pennanent ego-emity there arises the bnging for 
a lasting world with lasting pleisures, and as such a 
one cannot be found, the result is disappeimment, 
sufl'ering, despair. The sankhatas, or mental tenden¬ 
cies which arc conditioned by the illusion of self¬ 
hood ('Ego*'bm) produce a consdonsness (vihMra) 
and a psychophysical organism (nama-riipa) which 
uses its senses (salayatana) as tnstnmacnts of craving 
(tanh^). As far as this cravhig b sadsbed it results in 
clinging (upadwa) to the obieccs of sadsfaction. As 
Ear as it b not satbBed it results in an intensified long- 
bg (lobhi) for such objects and in aversion (papgha, 
dosa) against the obsradcs on the v'ay towards 
its fuliilmcnt, Ihus lobha and dose arc only the two 
sides of the same force, i.c,, tai^a; and dinging— 
whether through greed or through Iratrcd—is binding 
us ever anew to the cirdc of existence. It is on account 
of our dinging to these fonns of life that again and 
again we produce’thcm. Thb b die Uw of Kitrma^ 
nimdy the law' of action^ It is our will, our ardent 
desire which creates the world in which we live, and 
the organism whidi corresponds to it. Thus (add, 
in the form of upadaoa, conditions a continuous 
process of becoming (bhavaj in the directioa of the 
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desired forms of existence and in confotmity to the 
individtsol's state of devciopment and its inherent 
Ian'S, according to which the incessant change of men' 
tal and bodily dements proceeds. This change dtlter 
appears as birth and growth or as death and dixay, 
though both these aspects ate inseparably conoccted 
with each other like the two sides of the same coin, 
{ust as the same door jnay be called entrance oi exit 
according to the standpotni: of the observer, so it is 
the same process which we call birth or death accutci' 
ing to our liimted perception, our one-sided point of 
view. By not seeing the unity of these two sides we 
6iil to realize that w'e cannot desire the one without 
inviting the other, Qinging to lift means clinging 
to death. The very essence of life is change, uddle 
the essence of dinging is to retain, to subilisc, to 
prevent change, ‘rhts is why change appears to ub 
as sufiering (sokapaddcva-dukkiiadomanassilpilyisa). 

If we did not regard objects or states of exist¬ 
ence from the standpoint of possession or scliish 
enjoyment, we should not in the lease fed troubled by 
thdr change or even by their disappearance; on the 
contrary, we enjoy change in man y mscs, either be¬ 
cause disagreeable states or objects are removed or 
txcausc it provides us wiilt new experiences or reveals 
to us a. deeper inslghi into the natutc of things and 
greater possibilities of emancipation. If ibis world 
were an absolute, static world and if this our life would 
remain the same for ever, there would be no possi¬ 
bility of lilx:cation. h is therefore not the '^wodd*' 
or its transitorincss whidr b the cause of sudering 
but our attintde towards ir, onr dinging to tt, our 
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our ignorance. 

Avifji is not to be regarded os 2 ‘pnim causal 
a tnccspbiysical cause of c^dstcncc or a cosmogcnic 
prindplc, but as a eotidition under which our present 
life develops, 2 condition that is responsible for our 
present state of consciousness. Tlie papecosatn- 
uppidi should therefore not be called a ^causal news’ 
(us many scholois do) but rather a ^cottdidonu] news*, 
a formula of dfpfttdeitt oi^^fHation, It is meant to ex¬ 
press 2 conditionjU arising, a mutual relationship of 
dependence which may present itself equally well 
simultaneously as also as a succession in dme, 
since each phase contains the enure process, be it os 
seed, be it as frutr. Ignorance is not the **cause’* of 
coosciuusAcss (vin^im) and its latent form-energies 
(sahkhara). Sensation (vedand) is not the ^’cause” 
of craving (lanM) and still less is cravii^ the necessary 
consequence of sensadon. But where there is craving, 
there muse also be seqsatioiL yVnd where there is sen¬ 
sation, there must also be consciousness. Where, 
however, there is cmving-producing consciousness, 
tlierc must also be ignotance. Literally the formula 
runs thus: 

(i) In dependence upon ignorance (avijji paccap) 

karmic form-energies (sa nkhSra ); 

(4) in dependence upon karmic form-cnetgies 
(sankhara paccaya) [rebirth-] consciousness 
(viniiSna); 

(j) in dependence upon consciousness, the psycho¬ 
physical combination (nima-rupa); 

(4) in dependence upon the psytho-physical com- 
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bination, the sixfold sense-activity (lit. ‘six 
basest—saiiyatam)j 

in dcjjcadcBjix upon the sixfold scnsc-nctivitT, 
contact (impicssionsi) (pbassa); 

(6) in dependence upon contact (of the senses with 

their objeets), feeling (vedani); 

(7) in dependence upon feeling, caving (lit. ‘thirst’* 

tanld); 

(«) hi dependence upon caving, clinging (upitU- 
na); 

{9) in dependence upon clinging, the subconscious 
process of becoming, or the foimation of 
karmic tendencies (bhavn); 

(10) in dependence upon the process of becomings 
rebirth (jM); 

(it) in dependence upon rebirth; 

(lx) old age (decay) and death (jaa>mnao^)'> 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair 
(sokaparidcva-dukicha-domanassilpiySaa). 

ii. TJIv Dyftam^ Chamttr 0/ Dtpe/tiffat On^inatian 

Since the tecire series is to be thought of as fl circle, 
every link can be combined with another (as is, in fact, 
carried out in the Patth^a) and, indeed, in whidievei 
sncccssion one chooses (whereby only the emphasis, 
but not the substance, would change). Thus “vinha^a 
pacoya sadkhM” is just as correct as -‘sahkhSii pacca- 
ya or "tanM paccaya sohkh&rik” and so on. 

In this way we have hetc ndthet a purely temporal, 
nor yet a purely logical, causality, but a living, organic 
lekuonship, a simultaneous oottelation, juxtapod- 
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tion aiwJ succession of aU the links^ in whidi, eadi* 
so to say, r^rcsents the tians^'crse suimmtion of al) 
die othets, and beats in itsdf Its 'tv'holc past as wdl 
as all the possibilities of its futime. And piecisdy 
on this account die entice chain at cveiy moment 
and fcom cvcc}' phase of it, is cemov^bte, and is neithec 
tied to "causes lying in an unreachable distant past,'* 
nor yet tcfcrccd to a future beyond die liinits of vision 
in which perhaps, some time, the ctTccts of these causes 
will be exhausted. Only thus is the possibility of be¬ 
coming &ec conceivable, for how could onuses Itcapcd 
up smcc bcginninglcss time, and working on w-itb 
natuml necessity ever come to an end? The idea 
dint the consequence of all deeds, whether of a mental 
or corporeal kind, muse be tasted to the very last 
morsel, and that through every most trivial action, 
through, the slightest motiou of die heart, one is fiir* 
diet invoh'ed in the inextricable net of fate, is assuredly 
the most Rightful speare diat the human heart, or 
more correctly, the human inicEcct. has evet con- 
fured up; for only the subsequent coaceptualisatiofl 
and concretising of die vital cotuiccdons of destiny 
could, out of the living law of our inmost being, 
manufacture the blind ticcessit}'' of a mechamcal law, 
Mechomcal laws are applicable only to inert 'tliing;s* 
or to conccpruil units, i.c., mental abstractions, but not 
to living, i.e,, growing organisms which arc units 
only in the sense of didt continuity (santdm) and direc¬ 
tion of transformation (kamma-hhiva). This docs 
not mean that the law of cause and effect is to be 
eliminated from the realms of psychology and biology, 
but only that it is restricted and modified and con 
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, opmtc onlf under ccnam coniliuofw. The paticcasa- 
muppida is, in &ct, the Midtile Way avoiding the 
extremes of rigid necessity'—with which the free will 
would be incompatible—and blintl chance whiclt 
w*otild make development and progteas towards a 
higher goal impossible. 

In this respect the formula of dependent origina¬ 
tion shows itself as dw nwessarr counteqpatt of the 
anatti-idea, which emphasises die dynamic cbaractci of 
existence and conceives the mdividual from the stand¬ 
point of life and growth, in contrast to the fossilised 
concept of an absolute cmiry 'which w'ould logically 
call for similarly absolute {lifeless) laws. A modetn 
German philosopher expresses a similar idea in tlte 
following way: “By diinkiog of nature as if it were 
built up from dead, immutable stones, the scholar 
will only incur the penalty of one w’ho deprives him¬ 
self of the power to attain any new outlook ; 
but to see Man in this u-ay ivill bring vengeance on 
each individual, and in each individual it be¬ 
comes injustice, violation, torture, demoralisation. 
No ideal, no work of art, no value, no institution, no 
tariff of payment, no bargain should be thought of as 
a nieie ‘thing', i.c., without rdationship to rc-estab- 
Ushment and rchiith into the ali\'cness of a tangible 
world, i.e. into an individual lifc.”^ 

life knows no absolute units but only centres of 
fetation, continuous processes of tmifipatinn^ because 
reality cannot be broken up into bits; therefore 

‘ Tiamlalcd from ?rof O. Wcidenbadb'i; ‘'WeltwisdiaLmm 

3m (kfTt Geisic des Kiiiiiifimiifi.” p. 
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of its phases b related to the othets, thus excluding the 
extremes uf complete identity or nonddcntity, 

*‘T£> believe that the doer of the deed is the same 
ns the one ^ho experiences its result (in the next life} 
this is one citremt 'lb bdieve that the doer of the 
deed, and the one who cxpcriencies its result^ arc two 
diifcFeat persons: this is the other extretne. Both 
these extremes the Perfect One has avoided and 
taught the truth that lies in die middle of both,"' 
namely the law of dependent origination. 

Tlie twelve links of the formula represent in their 
succession the most obvious form of their dependency 
(padcca) witlt respect to their origination (uppida). 
From the standpoint of time they can be divided into 
three periods,—past, present, and future,—usually 
conceived as three consecutive existences, though they 
could just as well be applied to a succession of 
moments in the incessantly' Bowing stream of cons¬ 
ciousness, or to dilfcient pchods (past, present, and 
future) ivithin one and tlie same life> Thus the pad* 
ccasamuppada could be accepted in its gcnciai idea 
even by those who do not sliare the Buddhist view 
about rebirth in past and future existences. iTib view, 
by the u'uy, never be proved nor disproved 
scicntificaUy, like many facts of experience. But it is 
important to see that tlic structure of the Buddha- 
dhamma—even if we uke it only as a system of 
thought—Joes not depend on It and is not affected 
by the individual attitude tourards this problem. 

t Niittm-Saiityima M<»- 46. mndsuccJ by Nyinatilok* 
Then. 


So 


k. psydiology itsctf is quite alive to the 

fdfttivitsr of terms like ‘birth' and ‘death,* According 
to the AbhidJiamma hinh and death take place simul¬ 
taneously every moment ; and mystics like Milarepa 
made no ditference between this and the other lives,— 
regarding them all as one. 


Accustomed, as IVe been to nwditadng on this life 
and the future life as one. 

I have forgot the dread of birth and death,*’* 


, .— one step further and le^ 

ones own Itfe and the lives of others, indudlng Aose 
»ho lived ^dl en lime «-ho will live idler 

In thij vision the raatcrielisi with Ms theory 

of our common socesto- ewi heredity end lire idenUst 
Ta*«tws wiU meet each 


Aether division, from ,he .andpoint of poten- 

^nn-f T" pap^csss. 

muppiMsm four putts. Avijji end rndkldW repm«nt 

! . ^ of hutnife fotce 

(Vei^-bhiva) accumukted in the past (n which 
comhoons die biM..p,„^, (upaM-bha«), Ac 
resultant aspect (vipSkn) of katma M the p^ S’! 
(gniup nx consisuQG of f-nr,,^; I 

physical appatams A L ’T’ 

fcatma in the making, 

(conespomlinfi to T (group lU) 

ponumg to the potential aspea in the past), 

.‘ "Tilwt’* Gnat Yool m, , 

Kaw D»wa8inuiup,cdil£fl,y^|5J“£^^ ^.^; tniuUied hy 
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eJie result of which is rehirth in the fiinirc life with the , 
necessary consctpicnccs of old age, sufiering, ant] 
death, (group IV)--cocresponding to the resultant 
aspect of karma in the present existence. TTtc paraJ- 
lelism of the first and third group and of tlic second 
and fourth respectively is refleaed in the close i rh - 
tlonshtp of its constituents which almost amouncs to 
Identity: tarJii and up 3 d£na are forms of avijj^ as 
alteady explained j jfid, jari-tnaiana arc only a short 
expression for viftflaga, nama-rtlpa, saiayatana, phassa, 
vedanl which constitute the five karma-rcsults in 
contradistinction to the five karma-causes (avi)jj, 
safibhiri, canha, upadana, kamma-bhava); bhava, 
which here means ‘kamma-bhava*, is s^monymous 
with sankhM. Buddhaghosa, therefute, says in his 
Visucklhl-Alagga: 

"Five causes were there in the past. 

Five fruits wc find in present life. 

Five causes do xve now produce. 

Five fruits wc reap in future life,*'^ 


* TtsQsbted by ^ho lefcts to. a panJltl ia 

FatuunbhSda, No. 4. 
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y THE DESTRUCTION OF SUFFERING 
I, Tdf Tf^h sj H^pi^st 

In gcncml the Truth of SuHcnng is represented as 
the essence or the most cbaractcnstic featuce of Bud¬ 
dhism. But those who like to emphasize this forget 
that it is only half the truth. The Buddha, as we liave 
seen, takes the fact of su/Tcring only as the starting 
point of his doctrine, and after having shown the 
axiomatic value and the universality of his fundamental 
thesis of sufTcting, he proceeds to the antithesis ; the 
Truth of Happiness. 

The Buddha philosophically dicumscribcs this as 
the *Tmth of the Cessation of SuJFering* (dukkha- 
samudayo ariya-saccatp), an expression which has the 
advantage of avoiding the introduction of a new 
magnitude Into the concise formula (of the Four 
Noble Truths), which aims at the combination of ail 
ftetors under one denominator. 

But the Sacitd Scriptures have never been tired 
of pointing out that this cessation of suBciing is 
supreme happiness and that every step towards that 
aim is accompanied by ever-increasing |oy. 

“Happily, indcwl, wc Uve without hatred among 
those who hate.'—“Happily, indeed, wc live without 
greed among the greedy.'* “Happily, indeed, we live 
who call nothing our own* Feeding on joy wc live 



«4 


^ like shining gods,” phammapadj^ 

The more man frees himflclf from greedy hatred 
and ignorance the greater will be bis happiness. 
Nibbina, which is defined hy the Buddha as the 
perfect liberation from these feners, is therefore called 
supreme happiness: “nibhira paramaip sukhaip” 
(Dhamraapada. ioj-4). 

This fact is illustrated by the episode tmmedtatcly 
aftet the Buddha s enlightenment, as described in the 
MahSvagga. The Buddha, according to this report, 
spent 5e^'etal weeks in an ecstasy of happiness. The 
word ’ecstasy’ is not quite correct if we take it in its 
ordinary sense, as ’being beside oneselF in eacitemeat, 
because the Buddha’s state of mind was extremely calm 
and serene. But it was a happiness that was ecstatic 
in the sense that it was free from selfish concerns, 
1^'ond the realm of the ego and worldly consideo- 
tlons. From the stnndpoint of ordinary human p$y- 
chology it was a state free from all emotions, yet ir 
was not a passive indifference, a negative state of mind, 
but a very positive and powerful spiritual cquiUbrium 
(tatcaimjihattata), the beatitude of perfect harmony. 
It was not the liappincss of personal satisfaction, but 
rather a happbess of universal diameter, not subject 
to individual considemtions but to insight into the 
laws of Reality, 

This explains the combination of the appaccntly 
contradictory terms hipchliM’ and 'suklia' b the 


L - ' ^ SmukhajKi vma yemsi no natthJ 

rmhhdckh. bh-vaft™ dcU 



phrase "upekkhako sad m 3 sukhu vihattui,*'^ as weU as ^ 
the presence of happiness even in ihi* fourth stage of 
meditation (jhdm), in which equanimity is attained 
andinvdiich joy and soztow arc said to bcannihi' 
lated. 

“Rejecting joy and sorrow^ and rejecting former 
gladness and sadness, entering I dwelled in the fourth 
jh 3 na« joy ami sorrow perishing, a state of pure 
lucidity and equanimity. Yet happimsj which in 
that way arose in me, could not obsess my mind." 
Thus the Buddha himself describes his eitpcriencc. 

During the period of ascetic yoga^training the 
fcctings of |oy and happiness had become so unusual 
to the Buddha that he frit them us a danger which 
ought to be avoided. But finally, seeing the fruitlcss- 
ncss of this attitude he overcomes this fear by re¬ 
membering hi* former experience of meditation in 
which for the first time he fi;lt that inner happiness, 
and he decides to stiengthcn his weakened body, to 
prepare the ground for the newly discovered remedy. 
The Brahman ascetics regarded the suHcrings of as¬ 
ceticism as the way leading to Ubmarion, the Buddha, 
however, found, no tlic contraiy, the joy of a con¬ 
centrated mind as one of the most impottaiu means foi 
(he attammenr of nibbdna. But just as a means (a 
remedy) joy should agitate or disturb the mind 
as little as pain is allowed to do. And finally joy merges 
into diat sublime state of serenity which remains, as 
we sec here, even in the highest states of totcmalisa- 
tion, afror overcoming pleasure and pain, and all other 
emotions. In this sublime state all the contrasts of 
thinking and feeling, of mind and heart, arc compen- 



, sated. In dicir place b now that btcfscd consebusness 
of oneness Tvlnch can be described only by negative 
tdOTs, Just a$ we can of nibbam cmly whac it is 
!»/, without doubting thereby its reality. The absence 
of all things in a room docs not maJm Hiis room unresds 
on the contnuy, the characteristic of the conc^t 
space is the absence of all space-occupying things. 
From the standpoint of space the ‘thirtgs' are the 
negative ptdndplc; from the standpoint of tilings 
space is the negative. In the same \ny thb sublime 
happiness and nibbana, b which it is experienced 
m the utmost petfcctioti, appear from the standpoint 
of the average msin negative, empty, unmd; while, 
on the contrary, from the pobt of view of Iiighcr 
experience this world becomes unreal and negative. 

ii. Impwtantf cf and Sufftring adoring 
h iht ,Abhidbamma 

Tlic importance of joy and suffering in Buddhism 
b a problem which is discussed again and agab and 
which generally b deaded from a rather subjet^rve 
standpoint, though the system of Buddhbt p^'chology, 
as laid down b the Abhidhamma Literature, enables 
tis to judge this matter quite objectively. 

The happiness of man stands b bverse pro¬ 
portion to the edatcnceof hatred and aversion (dosa and 
patigha), the products of hb illusion (moha); because 
suffering is nothing but hampered will, fighting m vain 
against the obstacles which it has created by its own 
tendency of sepatation and limitadoiL Cbnsequcntiy 
grief ot mental suffering (domanassa) appears in the 
psychologica! system of Buddhism only m those two 
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dasses which are bound up with avcrstoQ (padglui)— ^ 
bodily pain only lo be imdetstood as die aftex-efTea 
or karmic result (vipika)—while [oy appears tn sixty- 
thrcc classes of consciousness. Of these only four 
belong to the group of unwholesome mepra l sraf<‘^i. 
fourteen belong to the wholesome and neutral 
of sensc-^onsdousncss (kSmllvacara)} while /ar/y/ruw 
dasses belong to the higher(rfipa-, jirupaTOcara-citriini) 
and the highest types of coasdousness (lokuttam- 
dttani). (Sec appendix. Table v.) 

In other words ; out of die lai classes of cons- 
dousness w*h}ch arc discussed in Buddhist psycholr^, 
sixty-three arc accompanied by joy and only three arc 
painful, while the mmaining fif^-dvc classes ate 
mdlHercnt. A stronger refutation of pessimism than 
this statement is hardly possible. How deluded is 
man, diat he mainly dwells in dtose three painful 
States of consciousness, though there arc overwhelm¬ 
ingly more possibilidcs of happiness I But what a 
perspective opens this knowledge to those who strive 
earnestly, what an incentive even to the weak 1 The 
mote man progresses, the more radiant and ja)'ful will 
be his consciousness. Happiness, indotsd, may be 
called a charactciisdc of progress. In the course v£ its 
development it becomes more and more sublime, until 
it grows into that serenity which cadiates firom the 
face of the Enlightened One with that subde smile in 
which wisdom, compassion, and ail-cmbiadng love 
arc mingled. 

One may objea that the statistics of the Abhi- 
dhamma arc not scicntificaliy dcmoastiahk and that 
therefore they have no universal validity, no objective 
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Value. But this is not whst matters hete^ because xec 
are dealing with products of lifc-cxpcriencc, wliich 
cannot be other then subjective if they ate genuine. 
Though these produas have been ansmged logically 
and transfbmied into a spiritual work of art, 
have not been inferred by way of logic and, thcrcfocc, 
they cannot be proved by means of logic but only by 
means of cvet renewed experience, by the fcalisation 
of the same m^taJ states and conditions upon wbidi 
this psychological system was founded What appears 
important to us in these statistics is just tltat subjective 
element which gives the most unambiguous expression 
to the attitude of early Buddhism. From the historical 
as wdl os finora the putdy qiistcmologital and (ptacii- 
cal) tdigious point of view this is most essential. 

As in the case of suffering we can distinguish 
»^y degrees of joy or luppiaess and among them 

thTO mm types. The first is; bodily wdfiitt 

and s^uaJ pleasi^ Ckiyika sukha); the next higher 
type is mental joy (kamivaeaxa-somanassa) whidi 
consists in the satisfaction of intdlectuaJ interests or 
emotional inclinations which arc individually condi¬ 
tioned and limited; the highest type is that pure by 
or liappiness <cemsika sukha) which U ftom 
selfish interests and mdividud limitatiotts, a pj whidi 
takes part in the happiness of others (mudit^) and In 
whi^ a universal ethos carries the individual beyond 
the boundaries of worldly cxpcdcocc (lokuttata). 

After the Buddha had realized this highest state of 
happiness, he was confronted with the lask to devise 
a way wluch led from the otdimrv (worldly) state of 
consciousness (lokiya dtta) to the attainment of diis 
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supra-fiiumkne bliss. This way forms the foaith , 
and most important part of the Four Noble Truths" 
the sytnhests of the whole fotmuJa: it is the E^htfuld 
Path of Uhemtion the sufiedAg of bt^d^. 


4 


Wbttbtr fyt4dhai apptar irt tfjt jporld er i^htthty 
huM/tis dd ms appfor in Site wtrld, it remaint d f&tty 
^ an maiterabk (oaditioa of txhttase and an tSttml iw, 

that all ketrmk formations itadklfSrd) art imptrmantnt 
I iftntctu). Tbit fatt a Buddha dism'irs and mastm, tmd 

I a>btn bt has dismvrtd and masStrtd if^ he anneuneeSf pro¬ 

claims^ pnachts, rnieals, ttachfs and explains tharou^ij 
I that all soiikMras are impcrmanrnt. 

Whether Buddhas appear in the world, or wheSljtr 
B^has do mt appear in the worlds it rtmains a faet^ un 
umhtrahh condition of eydsteaet and an eternal lam, that 
all karmic fmmations an tniftet to suffering {duJkkhay 
' This fact a Buddha dismers and masters, and after hailng 

y discmtrtd and mastered it. In anmsmees, proclaim, 

I preachs, meals, teaches and explains thorou^iy, tlsas 

V ’ all Sadkbsras are suhjxt to Su^tring, 

I Whether Budidms appear in the world, or wbetber 

I Buddhas do mt appear in the world, it remains a fact, an 

smaUtrablt condition of existence and an eternal law, that 

■ exisis iyabbe tilrammd) is non-ahso/nte (enaUdf 

I 1^’, without an smchat^ahle or absolute e^entity). 

I Tins fact a Buddlsa disemtrs and masdrs, and after luanttg 

■ ; disem^ered and mastered it, he annoumes, prmiaims, 

I preaches, reveals, teaches and explains tbomigjbty, that all 

i that exists is non-absolute {wUhoui a permmmt lac). 

i,Ai^i!aro-Nikdya lU, 154). 

I 

I 
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4- THE WAY OF LlBElt^VnON 

We called the third Noble Tmth the “tmtli of 
happiness.” The Eghtfold P 4 th represents the origin 
of happiness, i.c., of nibbina. It Is the synthesis of 
the fboifold ibnnula because the first step of the Path, 
rig/it consists in the knowledge, or at Itaist in 
the recognition, fif tite fact of suiTcrh^, of its od^n, 
of tlie possibility of destruction, and of tlic way 
which leads to the annihilation of sufleemg. In other 
words t one who wants to tread the path of Ubetatiutt 
must be conscious of the impcdection of his present 
state of existence and must have the cacnest desire to 
d^rcomc it, a$ well as i notion conceming the caufi« 
of his imperfection and tlie means how to remove 
them. Thus the fourth truth sums up the results 
of the three foregoing truths, before it points out the 
practical steps towards the realisation of the aim in 
question. This is very characrcristic for the Buddha’s 
method. He did not want btbd followers on his way 
who would simply carry out his instructions without 
knowing thett reason and their necessity, because to 
him the value of human octioo did not consist in its 
estcmal effect but in its motive, in the itdmde of con- 
sdousness from which it sprang. He wanted his dis¬ 
ciples to follow him by reason of their own insight into 
tlie tmtb of his teachings and not merely on account of 
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» tbdrfiuth ia the supetiottty of his wisdom. There 
was only one kind of £uth which he expected from 
those who wanted to realhc his path; the &ith in their 
own immanent forces. This does not me^ n a kind 
of cold ratlonaiisni but the hannonious co-operatioa 
of all the forces of the human psyche, among which 
the intellect serves as a discrinunadng and directive 
principle (panmndtjya). In the bcjdtajing the full 
significance of these Four Noble Truths cannot yet be 
perceived because of the limited range of individual 
consciousness (otherwise liberation would be attained 
immediately and the remaining steps of the patli would 
be tmncccssary), but the simple fiict of suiTcring and its 
immediate causes are so obnously demonstrated in 
every phase of that a mere observation and analysts 

of one’s own limited esperiences in the diiection indi¬ 
cated by the Buddha arc suifident to convbcc* thbk- 
ing man of the reasonableness and acceptability of the 
Buddlia s statements. And this autotnaticolly arouses 
the will of man and gives it a certain diimion:—it 
creates in him the ri^t tnirnthas (samma samkappa) in 
confonnity with the aim of liberation. 

As greed and harred (lobha and dosa) ate the 
main obstacles in his way. he will tiy first of all to 
keep his mind firee fi:om tltesc properties and to replace 
them gradually by the positive opposites, charity and 
love (dlna and mett^ corresponding to alobha itTn4 
adosa). 

tn the next three steps these right intentions are 
put into practice by sp«4e& (sammi vaca), ngbt 
acticft (samma kammama), and ri^t imU 6 e^ (sammi 
ijiva). 


f 


Kigbf tpHfh (samma vaci) is defined as abstaining . 
from lying, talc-bearing, harsh language and vain talk- 
That this is not to be understood in the negative sense 
only, may be seen from the following caplaaatioos of 
Anguttara-Nikaya X, 176 ; “He speaks the truth, is 
devoted to the truth, reliable, worthy of confidence.,,. 
He ne\''cr knowingly speaks a lie, neither for tJic 
sake of his own advantage, nor for the sake of another 
person's advantage, nor for the sake of any advantage 
whatsoever.—'What He has heard here, he does not 
repeat there, so as to cause dissention there...... Thus 

he unites those that arc divided, and those that arc 
united he encourages. Concord gladdens him, he 
delights arid rejoices in concord; and it is concord 
that he spreads by his words, tie avoids harsh 
language and speaks such words as are gentle, soodi< 
ing to cite car, loving, going to the heart, courteous 
and detr, and agreeable to many. He avoids vain talk 
and speaks at the eight time, in accordance with £ta$, 
speaks what is useful, speaks about the law^ and the 
discipline; his speech is like a treasure, at the right 
moment accompanied by arguments, moderate and full 
of sense. This Is called tight speech."^ 

Right atim (somma kammanta) is defined os the 
abstaining from killing, stealing, and unlawful sexual 
intcrcouise. The positive side of this definition is 
indicated by the words; ‘'Widiout stick or aword, 
consdenrious, full of sj'mpathy, he is anxious for 
the wclfiirc of all living beings." 

Right Imlibofyd (samma ijiva) is defined as the 

> Oh atnipj. > Ttomlated by Mthltheca Nyioaciloka. 
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* abstiiaiiig feom all such trades and occupattoiu wlitch 
are mjurtous ro the wel&rc of oilier beings, as for 
instance: trading in arms, in living beings, in flesh, 
in imoxienting drinks, and in poison. Vt^atever is 
connected with deceit, trcaclicry.sootlisaying, trickety, 
osxuy has to be avoided, but a life of putity, righteous¬ 
ness and usefulness, in short, a life that is to one's 
own bodily and spiritual welfare as well as to the 
wcl^c of one’s fcUow-beings, this is called right 
living. 

Tlw sixth step of the Eightfold Path is right tffort 
(sammi vayima) which consists of four pluses * (t) 
the effort to destroy the evil wliicb has arisen (in oui 
mind), (a) the effort to prevent the evil which has not 
yet arisen, (j) the effort to produce the good wluch ims 
not yet arisen, (4) the effort to cultivate the good 
which has arisen. 

The good (jualities which are to be devclopetl and 
cultivated are the seven fectocs of enlightenment 
(satta bojjhadga), mmdy : mindfolness (sati), discern- 
ing the truth (dhamma-vidiya), energy (viriyu). laptiine 
(piri), serenity (passaddhi). concentration (samidhl), 
and equanimity (upekkhi). 

The seventh and eighth stqj of the Path deal more 
directly with these fiictois under the aspects of sari 
and samadlii. 

(sari) is described as a fourfold con¬ 
templation, namely, concerning the bodv (k^ya), the 
sensations (vedani), the mind (citta), and the pheno. 
mcna (dhamma), These contcmpladona arc chiefly 
analytical. They anticipate in many respects the 
methods and effects of modem psycho-analysis. But 
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the Bud(ihi$t mtan of psychic culture gpes one step » 
£Lithcr. It docs cot confine itsdf to the analysis and 
control of consciousness as it /r» but It proceeds to a 
higher n'nthesis or uiccnsificatJon of consciousness 
through s ama dhi. 

'rhus fifitcftttrati&n (sanunfi sainadlii) is the 
dghtlt step of the Path. Its objects are those of the 
seventh step, its chief faaors diosc of the sixth step. 
But urhile there the se\'en factors of enlightemnent 
cadst only as gems, they attain their fiill tnanittty In 
samadhi, And while the objects of the seventh step 
still remain in the realm of discuislVc (oc conceptual) 
thought, they arc mtsed to tltc realm of intuitive 
consciousness of realisation on the eighth step. Con¬ 
centration, though it does not exhaust the meaning 
of samiidhh is its chief characteristic, but we have to 
beat in mind that concentration in this cocmcction is 
equal to a ttansfonnadon of consciousness: it elimina¬ 
tes the tension between subject and object, or rather 
the creation of such a conceptual disciimination, 
ditough the synthesbuDg force of pure experience. 1 
call this experience pure because k is not rcHectCid or 
coloured by the medium of thought or preconceived 
ideas, and therefore free from illusion and its con¬ 
comitants, attraction and rqectton, gteedand aversion. 

If this experience is deep enough to penetrate our 
whole consciousness, down to its very roots (sankhiri) 
and fimdoincntal motives (hctu), Ubetation (nibbdna) 
is attained. But even if such experiences axe of lesser 
Intensity and have only a tempota! or otheru'isc 
limited infiuence on our mind, yet they will wdden 
our outlook, strengthen our confidence, deepen our 
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lessen oue preconceptions, and ptirify our 
intentions. 

Thus eight coDcoitiation, again, becomes the 
basis of right views, right aspiiarions, and the other 
steps of the Noble Eightfold Path, which is now* 
capcricnccd on a higher level, and this sptrai-likt 
progftssm (sec the following diagram) is continued 
until crunpictc liberation is attained. 

If we further analyse the Eightfold Path we shall 
find tliat it is based on three iundamciital principles! 
on mociUry (sita), concentration (sxtnidhi), and 
wisdom (paohi). Right speech, right action, and right 
livcUliood represent the principle of msra^iy (s^). 
Right eifort, right mindfulness, and right conccntia- 
don represent the principle of tenaatnttiojt (samidhi). 
Right views and right aspirations represent the 
principle of mfdm (pahna). 

Wisdom in its highest form is cnlightcnmcnc 
(sanuna-sambodhi); in its beginning it is foe honest 
striving after truth, foe unbiassed recognition of the 
laws of life as for as they arc m the teach of average 
human experience. As such it is called right views or 
right undetscanding (samma ditthi), and it is significaot 
for (lie spiritual attitude of Buddhism that it regards 
right understanding as foe first step on the path of 
liberation, without wluch neither morality nor concen¬ 
tration can have any value. Morality is nothing but 
the practical expression of right undexstanding. If a 
man would act according to certain rules, merely 
because he Is afraid of punisluncnt or because he 
expects a certain reward, his so-called moraUty would 
be u-ifoout value. /\ccoiiding to foe Buddhist point 
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. of view, morality is not tiic cause but the outtcome of 
our spitkoai attitude. The harmony betweea this 
attitude and our actions, i.c., our inner ctuthfulncss. 
this is the real meaning of sHa. And it is on account 
of this that samad hi b not possible without sUa, because 
concenmtion cannot be attained without hatmany. 
SamMhi is harmony in the highest pctfccdon. 

In short: Padiii Is the harmony between our 
mind and the taws of reality. Sila is the harmony 
between our conviedonS and out acdons, Samidhi 
is the harmony between out feeling, our knowledge, 
and our will, the unity of all our creative forces in the 
experience of a higher reality. 

ii. Tbt Cetmethn bttwtm th Tmfhs, tht 

Eightfold Path, and tin Ttfthejoid Paficrajamnppida 

Before dosing this chapter it will be useful to see 
the inseparable connection between the Four Noble 
Truths, the Bghtfold Patli, and the twdvcfold formula 
of Dependent Odginatlon, not only in tlieir genede 
or temporal succession but also in their simultaneous 
teladonship and the intricate paiaUdism of tlidr 
constituents. 

The Four Noble Truths contain both, the formub 
of Dependent Or^lnadon and the Eightfold Path. 
The latter, on the other hand, contains in its first step 
the Four Noble Truths and therefore ncccssadly the 
formula of Dependent Origination as well. The 
Four Noble Truths are the gcnetal fi^ame of the 
Buddhist system, in which the essential problem is 
outlined in form of a them and its aatiihtsis^ which may 
be summaiized under two headings: dnkkba and 
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stikha, Bach of them is anal}^sctl (i) as to its ^mptems ^ 
and (i) as to its famts or condttioas. The litst part of 
this analysis is done by tlte first and the third Noble 
Truth} die analysis of the conditions under orbich 
those fs'mptoms odginate is found in tlte second and 
the fourth Noble Truth. On the side of dukhha the 
investigation, of causes is carried out in fomi of the 
twelvefold paticmsixmspp&da. On the side of lakim 
the conditions of happiness and the causes of Hbcm- 
tion are sliown by the Eightfold Path (anhahgika 
nuggft}. 

These two fonnnlas, into which the philosop Ideal 
and the practical teachings of Buddhism are com¬ 
pressed, can be ceptesenred by two drdcs, because 
the consutnents of each of these formulas are not 
Umited by an absolute beginning and an absolute end. 
Each f ac tor depends on the otlieos, thus establishing 
an unlimited relationship within each circle. The 
relationship between the circles themselves is demons¬ 
trated by their touching each other in one point, 
aamcly dmt which is common to both formulas ; the 
tmih of suffering. 

The paticcasamuppada shows how the individual 
under the infiuenoe of delusion goes through different 
cxpctiences and stages of consciousness until amving 
at the point where suffeiing becomes so powerful that 
the individual liegins to contemplate about Its odgin. 
In this moment he reverses his attitude: he traces back 
die origin of suffering (cither by his own intellectual 
effort or with the help of odicis) and begins to under¬ 
stand the nature of suffering* This is the first step In 
a new direction : the first step of the Eightfold Path. 
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Thus su0eTUig is the timung-point which lesjcts from 
the wlicd of causation to the path of libeiatioii* And 
with cadi stqj on this path the corresponding opposite 
factors of the pauccasamuppida ate ncumlizccL This 
piraltelkm in the Constituents of the two drdes, of 
which the second continues the movement (devdop- 
meat} o£ the first in the opposite diiectloa, may he 
iUusttated by the diagram on page loa. 

According to the relative and flowing character 
of psychological terms and the dynamic nature of the 
two formulas which leprescnt processes of life (but 
not the two sides of a mathcroaticai equation) their 
paralldism is more a matter of corresponding move' 
ment (though of opposite direction) than of exaedy 
corresponding pairs of complementary magnitudes or 
absolute pairs of opposites. It is with this reservation 
that wc Ijavc demonstrated the coniplementary rda- 
tlonahip between the constituents of the two fomiaUs 
in the following dbgtam, which mn be csplained 
as follows t 

(i) diftht consists in the dght under¬ 

standing of sofiering (dukkha), of its causes, and of 
the way to its annihilation. 

(a) SantmS s^mkapp^ is the conscious intention, 
founded upon die knowledge of the previous step, 
and, therefore, it countcracw the subconsdous tenden¬ 
cies (aankhara) which arc based on ignorance (avijj£), 

( 5 ) Sammiv^ is the right formulation of thought 
(discursive thinking) and its expression (right speech). 
Thus it implies the control of the conscious mind 
(vtniSana j in contradUdaction to the subconscious % 
sankhiui). 


I 



I 


The retatioiu between Uur comtltucnii of the Bigbtfoltt Path uul the PeficcsMunupi 
(ihowing their intrintk p irallclittn). 
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(4) Sammd JkoMmattfa, tight fljctloji, implies the 
control of the psycho-physical apparatus (fl£nu-nlpa) 
and its sense organs (sa}&yatana), 

(j) djhfa^ right UvcUhood, concerns o«r 

external life and the contol of our associations and 
contacts (phassa), 

(6) Saaiffid mjd/xa is the conscious c0brr, or 
cncigy directed by knowledge, which counteracts 
uncontrolled emotional impulses (vetiani). 

(7) Saamd sotf\ right mindfulness, is opposed to 
craving (tai^) and clinging (upadina). 

(8) S^mmdtamdSt is that State of petfea concca- 
ttation and unification of all creative forces, which 
controls the ptocas of becoming (bhava), dcicnmnes 
rebirth (j&d) and eventually makes an end of tt, 
together with all the suffering with which it b insepar¬ 
ably connected. 
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fourth part^ 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CONSaOUSNESS 


M 




Tht mirid^ O KurdiMt tJ te rtljf m 4 

dttttSfy, m tbt *7/ //’ ort the **UJf 44 f\ hhamvr, 
O be vbd pirstms in ^asrdtifstt with irntb n/td 

wisdom bm fb* fbhfgs oj tlds » 4 rid oHh, tim /Aw 
it m “it is 00/** in this wortd. And be, 0 Kaccdtm, wbo 
pmeitfes in aeeerdattet with tra/b md o'isdom bmt’ the 
things of this world perish, for inm there is m “it if* 
in tbe world. 


{^San^nttn-Sikip/a Ti, 17) 


I, THE OBJECTS OF CONSaOUSNESS 
i. RtkH^sUp bita’m Siibjed aitd Of^tet 

Id oid«r dcEoitely to determine a point in space, 
wbac is tequiicd is several geometrical posittods, that 
is, the settling of its relations to other fixed points 
in a tccognhsed sj^stem. In the selfsame way, for the 
cotrcrt characterisation of a state of conscionsoess, 
which means also, for the analysis of the consciousness, 
wc require vatioas points of observation which cor¬ 
respond in one single system. This follows ftom the 
de^tion of consciousness as the relation between 
subject (arammanika) and object (^nunntau^). Such a 
de&ution, of course, is not exhaustive, butir is suffi¬ 
cient as a working hypothesis for our present enquiry. 
According as wc here set the centre of gmvity in the 
subject or in the object, there result two fundamental 
lines of investigation. In the fotmer case there arises 
the question as to the relation of the subject to the 
external worid; in the latter the question as to the 
nature of the ^sbjftts of oonsdousness. The behaviour 
of the subject depends upon the grade of its cognition 
and has three modes of expression: that of enving 
(attraction), that of aversion (rejeaion), and that 
which is &ec from both these extremes. Craving as 
well as aversion belongs to the domain of compelled 
impulsions, to the tealm of the instinctive, and of 
idiosyncrasies, since adthci arc subjea tt> &cc willing. 


They thus xcpresent a. state of boudage, in ooatodistiiic- 
tioalathe thitd kind of rdationslup which presents 
itself as a state of &ecdotn. Bondage presumes a duatism, 
namely, a force and someihing which obstructs this 
force, thus, the icktkmsbip of tension between two 
opposed systems, the *1* and the Vorld*, The attempt 
to adjust this tension consists, on one hand, in designs 
foi the satisfiction of desires, that is, in the attempt 
to incoiporate parts of one system in the other; 
and on die other hand, b aims at annihlh ting the 
opposing forces, diat is, to drive back the forces of 
one system with those of the other and in drlvbg 
them back, moke an end of t he m The attempt mis- 
catries b both phases. Every biow occasions an 
equally strong couterblow, every countcr-wiil a gat« 
begets willbg, cveiy act of obstruction begets 
tcsisiancc. The like takes place in the other 
phase. Cravbg bcrcases in the exact d^tce 
that it is yielded to. Every deed done for its 
satis^ictton is the geem, the oondnuouslv acting 
cause of new craving. The latter acts like the 
force of suedem of a vacuum, and cannot be 
removed by anytlibg hut the removal of its cause, 
namely, the vacuum itself, [f, however, this ts as 
boundless as the non-vacuum opposed to it, then a 
removal of the tension by the method of equilibration 
is impossible. The 'ego' as a sclf-exisdng something, 
constitutes such a vacuum. A& on abstmetton &om 
cverythmg perceivable that eiists ('objects*) it is a 
pure privatton-vaiue, an ideal vacuum, an illusion. 
Tlic property of suction possessed by this vacuum 
expresses itself equally well b craving as in its reverse. 


in toistance to cveiything diat runs counter to the 
sitisfacdon of cravbg. Through evciy obstadc thcte 
flnse -n'hiclpoots m the sucking stream * and these ate 
all the stronget and raoic obstructive, the more intense 
is the fom; o£ the suction. Since the illusion consists 
predsdy in the taking of the ego for an absolute; all 
et]uilibradon is impossible. In this case we can speak 
of the above-mentioned ‘boundless vacuum/ The 
impossUjiUty of the equilibrndon of the state of tension, 
the total discrepancy berween subjective willing and 
objectively given focts, the disharmony between 
ideation and actuality, is what we call sudering. The 
conquest of this disharmony, of these idiosyncmica, 
the losing of the above-mentioned tic, in short, the 
release into the state of Inner freedom, docs not come 
about thtouj^ the suppression of the will, but through 
die removal of the vacuum, chat Is, through the anni¬ 
hilation of the illusion. All sudering arises from a 
false attimdc. The world is ndthcr good nor bad. 
It is soldy our tektionship to it which nukes it tidier 
the one ot the other. 

With reference to tire goal of deliverance, two 
main modes of consciousness can be distinguished: the 
directed and the undirected. Directed consciousness 
is that whidi, in recognition of the goal, has entered 
the stream and is wholly bent upon freedom, which 
means that the decisive reversal of attitude has ensued, 
Undirected consciousness, onihcoonctary, allows itself 
to be driven hither and thither by bstinct-bom motives 
and eatctnol impressions. On account of its depend¬ 
ence upon the catcmal world It is designated as mridly 
ormvindanc(lokiya) consciousness. In contradistinction 


no 


to ibkt directed coiudou5iie$$ is held to be supra* 
mundam (lokuttatn). Tlie fustificatlon of the tcnn 
*dixocted' is cleirLy dkcetniblc from the £icc that the 
transition from worldly to supra-worldly conscious* 
ness is called ^enby into the strtam* (sotapam); and 
one who finds himself ia this phase of dc\'dopmcnt is 
called *onc who has entered the stream' (sotapanna). 
Worldly, c<jually with unworldly, consciousness may 
function upon the same planes, fiir here it is not a 
quesdan of'this side' and 'further side' (transccadental) 
cxpetienccs, but of tncpencnce of the same world in a 
dificTcnt direction, under dificteat presuppositions 
(dependence and independence). 

ii. and Wtolms sf CansrtwntJi 

When we consider conseJousness from the point 
of view of we must above all be dear as to theit 

essential cltaracier and formal qualities. We distin 
gdsh in the first place between the nwrcrkl and the 
immatetiai, the limited and the unlimited, that is to 
say, bctifc'ccn objects pemcivahlc through the 
and those perceivable by the mind . In the former, 
all the senses may partidpatc; In tlie latter only 
the 'foiin'*£tccd mind, the mind free fiom all 
perception of what is Individual. Between the two 
extremes, die do mai n of the sensuously bounded, or of 
foiro bound by craving (kimadha tu), and the domain 
of the formless (aiupadhdtuX unlimited that 
b free firam craving, there comes in intermedi- 
atdy a group of objects which arc not perceptible 
indeed to the lower senses, namely those (of contact, 
of the non-spadal) of smell, of taste and of touch, but 




certainly to tKe highci senses. In so far as these ate &ee 
from all counglcmcnt with the ego, that is. free from 
discordance (craving), and therefore able to inctgc 
completely into the object, to become one with it, to 
espcficnce it from within. These objects are designat¬ 
ed as pure forms, untarnished by any kind of entangle- 
ment with the T, or as absolute form (rilpa), since 
they belong neither to the domain of the formless, 
(tlicy, possess shape), not yet correspotid to the sensu¬ 
ous fotm bound by craving. Tlic realm of Pure 
Form (rflpadltacu) is thus not a domain of midlcctual 
abstractions but of intuitive (because ^’^-freed) con^ 
tcmplation of form. Correspooding to tlucsc three 
groups of objects, we get three basic planes of corts- 
dousocss: the consciousness which dwells in the 
domain of the sensuous, of forms of coving (kamava- 
cata-citta); the consdousness which dwells in the 
domain of Pure Form (rfiplvacata-dtta) i and the 
consdousness whidi dwells in the domaui of the 
formless, of Non-Fonn (arOi^vacao-citta). 

The realm trf Pure Focin is intermediary between 
the two other rp slrnft inas much as it has sometliing 
in common widi each of the two,—with the scasc- 
domain, the property of form-ness; with the formless 
domain, the property of abstraction, namely, from the 
cgoccntridty of the lower domain of the senses filled 
widi desires. That tliis is no mere artificial, intjdlecnial 
abstraction, follows ftom the intuitive character of 
these two domains. The ptopcitics of each domain 
are not something added to their particular choraacr, 
but only modifications of the same. Thus the sense- 
world is designated as purely die tlomam of sensuous 
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desiics, siacc its objects ore bounded, T-condiuonod, 
io thdt tndividuAlncss set in contmi the subject, 
idcapablc of union with the subject, and hence beget 
that state of tension (dualism) which we tsdl craving, 
The objects belonging to the fealm of Non-Tonn 
possess no limiting boundaries, are beyond all muld* 
pikity and eecry kind of isobtion or ^r'cotimgle- 
ment. With this is excluded all possibilit}' of tension, 
of craving. In similar wise is it with pure forms, for 
their boundaries are only of an ideal, a formal sort, 
they arc not essential to them, and can therefore be 
dllcd by the experiencing subject. 

We must bear In mind, however, tltat the tension 
in the realm of scnsc-pcrcqjtion is not a ntetssmy state 
but only a product of illusion. If the miad is directed 
towards supra-mundanc knowledge, the sense objects 
are perceived and investigated witlt proper discrimina^ 
tlon, and instead of arresting and bindiDg the forces 
of consciousness they will reflect them, throw them 
back iqmn their source, thus Intensifying their power. 

The following diagram may lielp m to under¬ 
stand the conceptual slructure and deflnition of die 
objects of consdousQcss and theic ccLatlons to die 
thtee realms and the three funcrional states of cons- 
dousQcss, Each concept is represented by % circle. 
Pairs of opposites i.e., concepts of the same category 
but of opposite meaning, arc symbolic by pairs of 
circles touching each other in one point only (whidi is 
common to botli like the category to which thi^ be¬ 
long) burotherwie exclusive (like the contents of the 
fcspectivc concepts which strictly exdude each other). 
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Extmples: Limited / unlimited 

material /immateriiJ 

Concepts wticlj iiave notliing in commoti Cortes^ 
pood to circles Tv'hich iuc separated from each other, 

Exampit r ma c c r i a I / u n I i m i t c d 

Those concepts which partly coincide with each 
other are showA by overluppmg circles. 

ExaJfffi/ti .* limited f material 

unlimited / immaterial 
immaterial / limited 

Tltc two extreme functions of conseionsness, 
characterized by scnsc-perecptioa on one side and 
intuition on the other, arc rendered by turn groups 
of concentric circles, of which one lies m the realm 
of material objects (which are fonns, sounds, 
odoure, tastes, and bodies) while the other partly 
covers circles which denote immaterial, limited, 
and unlimited bbfects, b wbidv it partakes. It may 
be noted that also the reflective Donsciousness takes'^ 

in the material objects, though not through 
direct perception of sense-objects, but through their 
ima^s which are reproduced by the remembrance of 
previous sensc-imprassbns, 

iii. TAf Rta/w qJ Pari Eerist 

.\3 the objects of the sense-^d-though being 
the most diifcrendatcd—ore familiar to us as contents 
6 f our <My experience, we may fiist cxplab the chi- 
lactetistics of the other two realms in order to get 
anfe of the general stiuctme of consciousness 
and Its psycho-cosmic significance. Only if we 
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undcfstand the uoderlying plan of this psychological 
system we can sec the viewpoint from which the 
analysis and dassificatioo of the frutore and functions 
of consciousness has been undertaken. It is this 
spiritual ground-plan which represents the lasting 
value of Buddhist psychology and which gives a 
meaning to its details. If these are studied without a 
proper knowledge of the ground-plan and without 
being consdoua of it at every pointt nothing but 
an accomuladon of meaningless details will be 
achieved. 

In the realm of Pure Fonn (idpa-dhitu) five 
factors arc of deciding importance; thinking (vitakka)f 
reflecting or sustained thought (vicSta)^ taptutc tpid)* 
happiness (sukha^ and one-poinredness (ckaggata). 
Hie last frjctor is said to exist in every act of conscious- 
Dcss as a kind of hnmanent tendency of direction, but 
in the case of meditation and espoctaily in the higher 
states of absotption (jhana) this factor is oised to a 
definite state of concenctation. The pccdominancc 
of this factor togcdicr with tltc other four properties 
causes the elimination of the five hindrances (nlvoia- 
nfini) which bind the worldly-rtunded (puthuijanl); 

Thinking (in its uiiual state) destroys sloth and 
torpor (thlna-middha). 

Kcfiecting (or sustained thought) destroys doubt 
(vicikicchi). 

joy (or rapture) destroys hatred {dosa or byapada). 

Happiness destroys resdessness and mental worry 
(uddhacca-kukkucca). 

Conoenteatlon destroys greed (lobha). 

With the entrance into the realm of [hire Fonn 



vitakka, vicara, plti, snkha, and ckaggaii are prcsem, 
and dius none of the liindianccs arc taken over into 
this state of conadousacss. In their place the opposite 
favourable faaota become fiee. in the further course 
of meditation ckaggati is more and mote inicastfied 
by the successive eUmimtion of the other four factors. 
In other wotdjj the energy invested in those four 
Actors is gradually absorbed by ekaggati. 

'Ihus five classes of consciousness can be disdn* 
guished in tljc consdousnws of Pure Form : In the 
first jhana all the abo\'e.mcntioQcd ftetors are present, 
in the second jh^ vicakka disappears, in the third 
jto vicara disappears, in the fourth jhina pid 
disappears, and in the fifth sukha disappear, whereby 
a h^ofiicaUy neutral state (upekkha) of pure concen^ 
cradon is created, ITic rupavacara-consciousness* 
therefore, can be rcpicsented in the following way j 

vitakfca—vicara—pid—sukha-«ckaggata 
vtcara~pi ti^~siikba~~ekagga ti 
piti—sukha—ekaggati 
siiklta—ekaggatd 
ckagga^ 

(“P-) 

The process of concentration could not be svmbolizcd 
more obviously than by tliis triangle of dccccasmg 
Actors. ^ 

^ The consciousness in the realm of Non-Fonn 
(arfipavacara-Katta) conesponds with regard to its 
factors to the fifth stage of the consciousness of Pure 
Fonn(jih iltfoa). Its dawificadon, therefore, cannot 
start foom the (subjective) factors, but only from the 


e^rfi tif consciousness (Araninia^ oi alambana) 

'fhe discrimination ‘subject-object* is justified, 
natuiuily, onl)' from an external point of view. In 
ccalitv one cannot separate the consciousness finom its 
contents, 'flicrc are different moments of conscious¬ 
ness, difierent with rcgiid to time and contents, but 
eacli of them tepresents an inseparable unity. Only 
foi the sake of verbal expression and mental (logical) 
simpUHcatton we abstixtct &om the incessant procascs 
of conscious' the more or less static idea of 

‘a consciousness,* and after having cicated a concept 
foe the unity and stability of this process, we are 
compelled to create a complemcntaty concept which 
accounts for the change in it: the contents of represen¬ 
tation or the of consciousness. Xf, in connection 
with this coDcq>E, we speak of consciousness 

too, tlian we refer to that higher unity of karmically 
condkioned forces wtuch we call the ‘individual*,* 
*that which cannot be divided'—because k is not 
the tnechanicol unity of a constant or limited 'thing* 
but an ever-fiowing process of re-adjustment and 
unification of living forces which have their focus in 
consciousness. But fust as a focus is not sometiung 
different from the rays that meet m it. $a conscioasniss 
is not dificrent frem the forecs which in visible and 
invisible forms build up the individual. We have so 
much become accustomed to identilymg concepts 
with reality, that it cannot be emphasised often enough 
that in Buddbistn expressions like 'individual,* 
'subject,* T, and 'mine* can only be used in a iclattve 
sense, and even there still with reservation. The 
Buddiia calls such expressions 'Srohica vacana,** 





cjcprcs$ioa» of "commoji speech,” which rJtc knowing 
one may use -withouc harm, because he peiccives their 
relativity and docs not take them at their face-value. 

‘The Tathagata,.may well say: / soy or / am 

told.—Knowing the Cconveational) sptxch of the 
world, the wise one only say's so in common speech.” 
{Samyutta-NMya, ay). 

iv. Tbt Ktalm uj Nm-t'9rm 

Wliilc thus continuing to use these conventional 
expressions, we shall see how die consciousness of 
Non-Focm can be divided. 

Two kinds of objects can be discerned here: 
direa or intuitive objects (paftnattajambanani) and 
indirect or developed objects (mahaggatfllambanini). 

After the elinunation of all thlng-and form-ideas 
or representations, space is the direct and inmitive 
object of consetousness. It lus two properties t that 
of infinity and that of non-matetiality (no-thingniess), 
They condition each other like ‘above* and 'below,* 
'right* and 'left/ ‘positive' and 'negative*; each of 
these two properties contains the geem of the other, 
can originate from the other one; each of the two 
poles can be the basis or the starting point. Without 
them there would be no experience of space; because 
space as such cannot be die object of consciousness. 
The 'infinity of space* (ikasanailcayatana) and ‘no- 
t^g-ncss* (akihcafifiiyatana) are thus, as space-expres¬ 
sions of equal value, objects of intuitive consciousness. 
If, however, that consciousness of the infinity of space 
itself becomes an object of meditation, the experience 
of the infinity of consciousness arises. If infinity 



becomes cooscious it reveals the in£iut}' of conscious- 
ness. Ehiring an intuitive experience consciousness 
entirdy idcnd£es itself with and merges into the 
object: if it is an mfinite one^ also the consciousness 
becomes untimited. But only recrospcctivdy the 
consciousness becomes aware of its own boundless- 
ness. In an analogous way the consciousness of 
emptiness, of tile absence of all material or imagined 
‘things,' of ‘no-thing-nws,' becomes the object of die 
consecutive stage of absorption which consists just 
in die awareness of that ‘emptiness of consciousness,* 
called “neither perception not non-pciccption*’ or 
'ultimate limii of perception.* But even this state 
has still its positive side and cannot be cliaractcrizcd 
exhaustively as the awareness of non-perception— 
in it pctfcct fecedom, peace and serenity arc realized 
in a way which mafecs every description and 
discussion impossibie. Here ai^ further dchnidon 
becomes paradoxical. 

The rektiomhip between the two groups of 
unlimited objects can be shown in the following way; 

(Oirect, intuitional) (Indirect, developed) 

Group I ; 'Infinity of space’ and ‘infinity of cons¬ 
ciousness*. 

Group n : 'No-thing-negs' and ‘ulttmate limit of 

perception’. 

These two gtoops ate not only in correlation 
through die common concqit ‘space,* but thej'arc 
able to develop the one from die other in the courBc of 
one and the some ptocess of consciousness in such a 








fashion that conceptually, i.«., seen from outsiffc, thiir 
is a movemcni from a positive to a negative suit, 
while in tcallty mcdltarian is a process of progressive 
unification : from the dtf&tendatiati of si i rfa cc - 
consciousness to the unit]^ of deptb^onscioiisaess. 
The consciousness of the Infinity of space^ represents 
the positive, that of ‘no-thing-ncss’ the negative aspect 
of spattsscpcricncc. Consequently the fint one 
precedes the latter in the course of meditation, while 
the Utter on account of its inner rektionahip to the 
fim can ^ developed on the way ihiough the ‘infinity 
of consdousness,’ Because in the infinity of space 
as in that of consciousness all scpaiatcncss and limita- 
tioa are annlhiUtcd. so that the cxpedcncc of ‘no- 
thlng-ncss' appears as the immediate consequence of 
these states. 

Thus the arupaloka-coQSctousucss appears in the 
following order of jhinas; 

I. The realm of the infinity of space (ikasdnan- 
edyatana). 

^ realm of the infinity of consciousness 

(vtti n 3 naftcllyatana). 

j. The realm of *no*thing-ncss* (dkificanfiiya* 
tana). 

4 * The realm of the ultimate limit of perception 

(ncvasannd-nisaniifiyatana). 



Z. THE STllUCTURE OF CONSaOUSNESS 

The &cton of cQasczoiuocss decrease with the 
progress of absoq^tion; from die broad basis, or 
rather surface, of the oidmaiy' state of mind, the 
consciousness becomes more and more ttntred untii 
the point of complete uniHcntion is reached. TIius 
consciousness osdlhies between the boundary states 
of Difftrtftiiatiett and Umffirwi/jf. According to the 
Buddhist point of view unifotmiqr is the pilmaiy state 
of mind, while surface-consciousness, or consdousness 
in the ordinary sense of the word, can he drf mrd as a 
phenomenon of resistance—an obstruction of the 
stream of being, comparable i» the arising of heat 
and light as phenomena of resistance of the electric 
current. The 'sur£ice-con$cioiisnes$^ is tlie most 
didcrcjitiated. In the samjc measure in which we 
become abtotbod, tllifctcntiadon deceases and uni¬ 
fication increases, We, therefore, call the unifotm 
consciousness, or that which approaches it, the cons¬ 
ciousness of the depth or ihe fundamental conscious¬ 
ness/ Tile amplitude of oscillation berween sutfiice 
and depth corresponds to the iateasiij of consciousness* 
The ego^onception is only a product of the surEice- 
consciousness, because an ego can cxBt only where 
there are dlfiemtocs and hence a discrimination 
between ego and non-ego. The ego-idea disappears 
[Q the same proportion in iidiich consciousness ap¬ 
proaches its Ibuodations. It is for this reason that the 
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ego is perceived as an illusion in the process of 
meditation. 

Ac^tding to the degree of diffcrcniiaiioa v?e 
can speak of dificicnt stages of consciousness. Thougli 
for each kind of living beings a certain stage ma y be 
said to be chatactcmtic, yet the single individual is 
not necessanly bound to this one type of consdous* 
ness. Tlie higher an individiul is devdoped, the 
gteatcc is the capaci^ of variation of his consdous- 
nws. Perhaps one should have expected me to say tK'M 
the Icvd of development dqxnds on the didcientk' 
tion of consciousness. But as it is said that the consci¬ 
ousness of higher beings conesptaDds to the consciou s¬ 
ness of the higher degrees of absorprioo, this definition 



Planes of ^IWfnfTC {bbumi) and tfaeir vomjpoiiduig tuiot of 
cuiudonsoat (dttSjuj (See Appendix, Table VlH] 




could not be applied in gcocfol. But how do these 
bemgs diifcT from those whose sme of mind is sdlL 
oo the piimirive lev'd of an undeveloped conscious- 
ncsSf namely, one which is not yet dificrentiatcd ? 
We have already mentioned one reason—namely the 
capacity of vsriatian which is l acking in the undevelop¬ 
ed mind—however, this is not the only reason, but die 
problem consists in the fundamental question: What 
is the diffctence between the unity of a conccnitatcd 
mind and the unity of an undeveloped consciousness; 
in wiiat diiTcrs a highet oonsdousiiess from the sub- 
consciousness, mundane consciousness from a state 
of supramundanc absorption (lokuttam-jbina), the 
sim plicit y of the wise fiom (he simplicity of the child, 
the eUmination of perception in die state of conceorm- 
tion fiom the aiimlat effect of deep sleep or of hypnosis? 
We shall Cry to solve this pcoblcm» or at least to find a 
working by potliais, with die hdp of a diagram, which* 
1 hope, wiU not be taken as a final definition but 
merely as a Tentative apptoach to this difficult sulajecti 
The ihagram symbolLscs the development of 
successive states of coosciousoess, as dicy may occur 
in a number of causally connected existences (or 
individualsfrom die psychological standpoint it 
docs nor matter whethet we speak of causally con- 
ncacd existences of one and the same individual or 
of the coosccuiivc erisienccs of causally connected 
individuals). The diagram is composed of a great 
number of narrow triangles, the bases of which arc 
connected in such a way as to form a drde, vrbile their 
points meet in the centre of the cirdc. The triangle 
coricsponda to the decreasing structure of conscious- 
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ness (decreasing in the diccoion from the sut&cc 
towards the dqjth down to the point of complete 
unification). The pciiphct^ of the drdc represenrs 
the zone of utmost dlfciendationt while the cenne 
forms the common point of unity, in which there is 
no difierentmtion of consciousness. The more empim- 
sized nuUal lines mark the Incisions of hitth and death 
(whicli arc only the two sides of the same process). 
Their distance from each other is not meant, however,, 
to mcaa the duration of life (which is of no imponance 
here), but the txptntjjct-i’^kK of an individual c!ri$icnce 
at a particular stage of its development, indicated by 
its positton in the general scheme of psychogertetk 
possibilities. Tim value may be called the mental 
horizon or the medium range of consciousness w ithin 
one existence, fonned by the accumulated, and mmtaliy 
digested experience. The mdth aj the sector oottes- 
ponds to the mental oj eetmty. The longer the 
veay wWch individual comdousness has covered, tlie 
more experience-values ate acammiated in ti, and the 
gtcatiu’ is the sector which it occupies in our system. 
In die mtntd rttdm of activity djiTcreiitiation and inten¬ 
sity arc combined. The intensity of consciousness, the 
tensioft between surface and depth, is the difference 
between die highest and the lowest point of the curve 
of consciousness within one existence, The curve 
marks the way of individually ecnircd oonsdous' 
ness, of causally connected moments of individual 
consciousness. 

In order to get a few important points as to the 
main states of consciousness we divide consciousness 
into three great groups: periphencat^ sdfpiriphtrical^ and 





j/tbf/mnaf consch\isac&%. The peiiphcrical conscious- 
ness is that of the svt&cc, the roost diffcrcotiatcdT 
the normal day-ooDsciousness of man. It extends as 
far as the veiithutdl faculty tjf reproduction of former 
(past) conientt of consaousness namdv die control 
of our memary. The sttbptripbfricsl eonsciotisness is 
that which lies bei^ the tlircshold of the volitional 
facidty of memory. Its contents are dtc source 
from which a gteat part of dw ‘day'-consciousness* is 
fed, without, however, being able of volitional 
reproduction. The consciousness of this sphere is 
Cit more Toluroinous than that of the previous one, 
yet it is kii indhidmlfy diffemitiaUd on account of the 
partial cxdusioa of the bvetors of vtjlitioo. Differen¬ 
tiation means an mtcnsificauon of the cgo-tcndencv. 
The lower limit of subperjphcrical consciousucss is 
formed by the (drcular) line of dmth^nsdoMsntst. 
At death a icixt^cc&sion of consciousness tak es 
place, TItc lowest point of it is what we cal! dcath- 
consdousness- What lies tjcyond of it (namely 
towards the centre) is the subiiminsl consciousness. 
It is beyond the possibilities of indiv^idual intenttons 
and fotroations and has no room foe accidental or 
momentary influences, while the extreme periphery 
contains only momentary consdousness b^usc all 
its contents (peroeptions) sink below the surface 
and aie absorbed by the lower strata according to 
their Vdghd or intensity. If, therefore, we want 
to reproduce former contents of consciousness, i.c., if 
We want to call up a remembisuiot, we must conccntcatc 
ourselves, cum within ourselves, get absorbed. Those 
conicno of consdousness, which are no mote within 
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tbe periphcncal zone, cm be reproduced ooly if 
the functions of periphcrical cooec ions ness are 
excluded, i.e,i if ihc process of consciousness is con- 
centratcxl upon the subpcdpherical zone, ss in the 
ptogtessivc states of deep absorption (meditatton, 
jliioa) in which by the eUmiostion of individual 
volition (being one of the phenomena of difilttcntia- 
tion) the subpcriphcQcal comcois me raised to the 
‘surface,’ thus taking, so Co say, the place of the 
pedphciical consdotisocss. The ftutdly [pMsihUity) ef 
rtJ>roJucfjaji is all the greater, the more the curve of 
active cooEciousness approaches the centre. In this 
ease the range of memon' covers as much within the 
space of a sector (t.e«, within one individual existence) 
as cm be found between the lowest and the highest 
point of the curve of consciousness.. The latter would 
correspond to the periphery in the case of a nonnal 
human being. iUl points within that sector which 
have the fame disfana from the centre are in a pattindaf 
mutual relationship and are easily lecoUected or 
associated in memory if the curve of active consdous- 
ness goes through their plane. 

If tltc drcle which marks the line of dtai6~ 
fOHsdousiiesj is passed over In meditadon, dwre appears 
the possibility to bocomc consdous of the connection 
of two (or more) odsienccs. In the measure of pro¬ 
gress of this meditative consciousness in the sublimitial 
zone m ever-increasing, number of existences will 
come into the range of memory. If the introspective 
tmnsdousness teaches the ceinie, the point of unity 
which is common to the consciousness of all frrms of 
there is no more any limitation to the 






Mroi^vc faculty ^-hich here becomes equal to the 
mmmve pc^don of ail the possibilities of existence 
(or forms ^ consaousacss) whether past, present or 
fcn« (. <h™io» which ft. .^4TiX 
^c-.r,d,»idwj MIC of mind). But « lo^ 

n idud IS not y« ftcc from larmic fciicis <siilklUii) 
^<1 dicir root.ci,ns« (hert) Ac attocpccdn lacuin 
“f ‘“ihirion.. ft is apnblc cf 

consciousness 

esi.fenc°" “f ““**• “n«CtiOnS with psst 

^e suhlinans) conscionsoess becomes 
dw Gokuttan-cim) only by the nemndisation of the 
srokh^. wheroby unlimited rdsdon, would beJZ 

ofZ L Whei- ri.e ncuJS 

of .^khsm, must begin. The h«hcc smte, of cons 

^ pmpiny. The periphety is *e neccssaiy sate rf 
trsicsjtion to thetr attaiamcnL 

The curve of consdoiiBncss, befoie ntbuninii llic 
SBUofu^stdifferendationinthe periphety, runs 
tiiroi^h all the stages of the subliminal andX sofa, 
pcophcncal cone. In *is case the robliminal con- 
raouaness is a not y« being fully consdotis'. a latent 
^aoKness. the tendency ro become conscious, 
whde die ronsciousness of tlic sul^criidiaical *o„e 
B ^ unmeet, o, Qther dteamlike consciousness 
Odyinthcpenphericdaoncconsdousncss bccomis 

tcflectiv. and die wiU individually dedshre In ^ 
^ in which dw WiU become, emudou. rf 

rtsclf. It IS fdt as/™ ..at But hand in hand with die 
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cipciicnce of free will goes the consciousness of 
indepciulencc, uniqueness, sind separateness, which 
grow^ into a state of p^f^diic non-rdotionshlp; the 
sue&cc separates itself &oin the depth, individuali- 
satiun proceeds to inttlUctmlhatim. It ts i strange 
paradox (at least m tenns) tint di0eit:nmtlon repre;- 
itself as individualisation. But an indivicluaj 
becomes what It b, only by ditfedng from others. If, 
however, this differing U misunderstood as die most 
essential property and is raised to the idea of absolute 
egohood, on account of kddng knowledge or insight, 
then disharmony and suffering arc sure to foUow. 
lindct die influence of this suficting the selfish will 
(k&macchanda) turns into the will of libecadotii (dhain- 
macchanda). The experience of suffering leads to the 
understanding of lifb(sainma ditdii)and thus the will of 
liberation becomes the tumng point ^ tbt wili^ the begin¬ 
ning of a new direction (sotipatti) b the psvdtoJogical 
development of man. Before the at tainment of the 
periphery the progress was b the ditoctlon towiirds tbt 
ptriphayr after the aKainmcnt of it, however, it is in the 
direction towards tit centre (see curve of progness). 
Tlius m the pedphcrical zone a ttansformjuioti takes 
place, a reversal of the spiritual process, a progression 
with reversed prefix. We have seen (in the First 
Part) the same phenomenon with regard to the 
devdopmeot of teligioQ, b which we could discern 
simitar phases of sclf-anitmation and sdf-negadon, 
the bhalation and exhalation b the spiritual life of 
peoples. 

The re-establishment of harmony is adiicvcd by 
the connection of the surfooc with the depth, by 
»7 


diving Into the depth of cooscicKuncss, by absoqv 
tioo, intcmaliaation, by btmging the light of dis- 
e nmin a t ion into the depth and by brin ging the 
treasures of the depth up to the surface, tf the eurv'c 
of coDsdousness (now represented by a dotted line) 
now runs through the same aona as before gtfqm ittg 
the periphery, yet there happens something cnuxdy 
dificient and new. The uniformity of consciousness 
ho3 changed into a (oAStioMs unity . The amoiphous and. 
almost tndiflerent (and unrelated) self-centred ooi> 
sciousness has been replaced by the accumulated 
values of experience, condensed as stiinvrfsa&MS attmurj 
and related to all fotms and forces of life. In tbk 
way consciousness becomes supcrindividual. 

Every state, process, or happening receives its 
meaning by its causal connections, especially by that 
which preceded it—just as a thing U conditioned by 
its relationship to the surroundings. We. therefore, 
have not only to discern between pre-pcriphcrical 
sobJiimnai consciousness and post-pcriphetici subli¬ 
minal consciousness In general, but we have to make 
similar disedminatioas even within one sector, Sub- 
pcnphcrica] states can occur in cwo ways; volitions] 
(sasahfcliirika) or non-volitional (asadkhitika). The 
first case Itappcns in mcditatioii (Jhina), the Utter 
in dream. In the state of dream the level of con¬ 
sciousness is lowered on account of the absence of 
tendencies of unity or conccntiation, and therefore it 
breaks up into its various faaora, while in medi¬ 
tation, even after the elimination of lutfiicc-volitions, 
the tendency of unificarion, the one-pointedness 
(ckaggata), remains in existence on account of tlie 



dticctiw attitude (iDtendoa) e^rctsed dtizing the 
initiLil in the peripheilcal zone. Thus a 

positively directed smte of mind is produced, and a 
passive 'smking' into a semi-conscious state is ptt- 
vented. Tills shows again the importsjtct sj tbt peri- 
phtry as a necessary tnmsitional and ptepwatoty stage 
which is the sine <}ua non of cvciy meditation. It b 
not sutficicnt to state from any point oC the peei- 
phedcai zone, but £rst the utmost dldetcntiation in 
the periphery itself must have been attained, before 
the reversal into the direaion towards the centre can 
take place with success. Somnambulistic and hj'pno- 
ric states of min d, for instance, have no progressive 
value; they lack the derntmining moment in the 
periphery (whose attainment already presupposes a 
certain level of development and maturity of the 
individual). 

For thk reason the first part of all essential medi¬ 
tations consists in a profound and extremely diflieten- 
Hatcd analysis^ and only after this careful pFcparadon 
begins the great ^ttibtsis of direct experience or 
bmitivc knowledge. 'With the importance of the peri¬ 
phery, also that of human existence widi regard 
to the way of liberation bccom<s obvious, because in 
the consdousDcss of Man the periphery can be attained, 
and with it the turning point, which fonns the first 
step of the supnunundanc path. The Buddlia calls 
hviman birth “the good way" for whidt even 
the devas must strive, if they want to attain the 
highest goal. What other religion tias granted 
10 Man such a position I Man is the centre of the 
Buddhist teaching which was bom from the deepest 



experience of humanity. It is for this reason that the 
Buddhist conception of tlic world is a psycho-cosjnical 
one and that man as a microcosmos ihc 

whole world wirhio himscif and is thus able to over* 
come it finally , 

It temaios to show how the three realms, 
kimaloka. rdpaloka, and ahipalota arc related to out 
diagram. All the st^es of consciousness before the 
attainment of the turning point in the periphciy' (the 
sectors A—K) belong to The five stages of 

absorption tn tupaloka belong to the subpcriphciical 
aone; but this docs not mean that the subperipheried 
zone is identical with rfipaiofca; on the contmiy the 
jhaitos represent a spedai ease of this zone, taking 
place only under certain condJtiaDs, as we have seen. 
The lower limit of the subpcripherical consciousness 
was identified with the line of death-consciousness, 
and we mentioned that when ctossitig this boundary 
in meditation, dicrc w'as the possibility of remember¬ 
ing former existences. According to the canonicaJ 
texts this kind of tcmembcancc starts with the fourth 
stage of (hana, which corresponds to the fifth in our 
^stem which foiiows the more iogicol arrafigemeot 
of the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, In the Smu- 
Pitaka the fivefold division of jhanas was not yet in 
use. The second and third stage of the Abhidham' 
mattha-Sadgaha weic counted there as ear, so that 
altogether only-four tfipa-jhinas were counted. (Both 
kinds of crmmmtion have been shown in the tight 
part of tltc pyramidal digram, by Roman and Arabic 
figures.) 

It is si gn ifica n t that in the hlahipatiiubbdDa' 



Sufnv (D!ghi''Niki>'A XVT, 6) the Buddha is said to 
have gofic through ali the stages of the rupa- and 
ax4pa-jMnns, and afbet tenunmg from the highest 
jhhoa to the first and again dsiog up to the fourth 
(our fiftli) ftiina^ he departed from life. This confiniis 
out assumption that the death-consciousness, coincides 
\rith the fifth )hihia from whenc Cwro ways arc open 
to the meditator: that of the rcmcnibrance of fotmef 
lives Of that which leads to the four aiupatoka-}h£nas. 
From the standpoint of feaors of consciousness 
(cetasiki) dte arhpa-[hiaas can be classified undei the 
fifth stage, with which they agree in the elimiiutioa 
of the first four fecto^ (vitakka, viciia, pid, sukha). 
With regard to their contents, however, a further 
progress of tinification takes place, though expressions 
like “infinity of space" or ‘'infinity of consciousness" 
seem to indicate the contrary. Infinity, howc^^ci, is 
nothing hut the negation of separatioa, limhadon, or 
difFcrcfltktion. "Infinitj’ of space” is the overcoming 
of the form pdndplc (which still existed in the pre¬ 
vious state), the infinity or rather boundlessness of 
consciousness is the oveicoming of ohjocdve space 
by becoming perfectly conscious of it. As soon as 
its complete union vrJth consciousness is attained, 
the diJfetcncc of subject and ot^cct disappears and 
“nothingness" (no-rAw^-ncss) is experienced. With 
the fading away of this cxpedcnce, the meditating one 
entets the realm of “neither pcrceptkui nor non- 
perception," a state which cannot be expressed by 
words; because wdteic aU differentiations have ceased 
to exist, there also all designations have come to an 
end. 



j. Cliifsijkdtton CmickHsmtt 

The consciousness of die three pJanes, lybg 
above one fluother in an ascending degree of subli- 
tnaiion in accord with its cpistcmologicat antecedent 
conditioo, is designated as 'conditioned by root-causes’ 
(sahetuka), or ‘not conditioned by root-causes* (she- 
tuka). Every act of consciousness vhtdi is moti¬ 
vated by the degree of knowledge of the individual,— 
that is to say, by die mental attitude, which is related 
to all other causes, as the root to the orher parts of a 
plant,—^is dms conditioned by tmt-emset ami mocally 
determinant; while all predominating passively rcccp- 
dve states of consciousness which result 6otn mere 
impressions of the senses, are not condkloncd by 
toot-causes and, therefore, arc morally neutral. The 
word 'moral*, however, is here to be understood 
not in the conventional way, but as a tendency of 
dirtfticn in the sense indicated at the beginning of this 
clupter, and tn fact, with the exclusion of its appli¬ 
cability to the variations of the worldly conditions 
^itch tend towards change. Every approach in 
the direction of the goal, which is to be compared to 
the harmonizing, healing action of a process of cure, 
is designated as wholesome or ^voufable (kusak); 
and every departure from it as unwholesome or 
unfevourabic (akusak). Unw^holcsome root-causes 
ate craving (bbha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha), 
the three plwnomenal forms of ignorance, of non- 
knowing (avjjji). that is, of that state of mind which 
is not in agreement with actuality, and tliercfore of 
necessity leads to disharmony, in other words, to pain- 




ful conditiont. Tltc wliottscimc or £ivou;abSe root' 
cnuses arc die qualities that ore opposed to these pheo' 
omeiuii fbnns of avi) ja; thef are boro of koowlcdgc 
and consist of freedom from craving (aloblia)^, &ecdora 
from hatred (adosa), and freedom from delusion 
(arnoha). Thus there obtain for the worldly coo* 
setemsness not only states conditioned by root-causes, 
and states not condidoned by looi-causes, but within 
the conditioned states again, w'holcsome (favonraMc) 
and unwholesome (im&vourable) ones, so that we 
can arrange them in groups as follows: 

Unwholesome, condinoncd. 

Neutral, noii-conditioncd. 

Wholesome, conditioned. 

In the realm of scnsc-pciccivcd form each one of these 
conditions is rcpzesented; in the so^alled “exalted^' 
domains, namely, in those of Pure Fonn and of 
Non-Form, only the last of these three. 

To tlie points of siew of direction, of the realm 
of fonn (ot of the formation of objects), and of the 
antecedent condidons of consciousness, there temains 
to be added as fourth, that of pettHiiai tftiim. A state 
of oonsdoasness is either karmically active, re-activc 
(resultant), or karmically non-active. Active it exhibits 
itsdf as wholesome (kusala) or unwholesome (akusala), 
re-aedve (vipika) as outcome of former karma, non* 
aedve (kriya) as exhausting itself in its present func* 
don, In the supmmundanc consciousness which, by 
the way, is ded to no definite plane or form of cons- 
dousness, but may dwell in all domains, the active as^ 
pcct is designated as Path-consdousness (magga-citta), 
and what results, as Fruit-coosdousness (phala-citta). 
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Besides die leading principles of cbssification, 
concemiiig direction, realm (fiirni), precondition, and 
potential value, a number of secondair pdodplcs caa 
be found, The root-conditioned consciousness of 
the sense-vorld (sahetuka kimavacam-citta), for 
instance, is again divided under the vicu'poiots of 

(a) feeling (vedand), 

(b) knottrlcdgc (nina), 

(c) volition (sadkhla). 

(a) Feeling Is either agreeable (somanassa, sukha) 
or disagreeable (donumassa, dnkkha) or none of both, 
i.c., neutral (upckkbi), 

(b) A state of consciousness is either connected 
with knowledge (ntna-sampayutta) concerning die 
nature of its object and the consetjucnccs of its accep¬ 
tance or its rejecdon, or consciousness is not connected 
with knowledge (di^-vippayutta), or it b direoiy 
bound up with erroneous views (dit^), 

(c) Furthennore cottscioasncK b eitber voU* 
ttonal (sasankhifika) or automatic (asanlch^rika), 
Saiikhara, which Is rendered here with volidoit, muse 
not be confused with sanktdiakkhondho, the aggre¬ 
gate of sadkhict. 

If we take, for instance, the first subsection of the 
kotnaloka-consctousncss, namely, diat which is condi¬ 
tioned by unwholesome root-causes (akusala-hctu), 
we can divide it &Dm the standpobc of root-caus^ 
into three groups: 

(a) one group conditioned by greed ^obha- 
sahagata), 

(b) one conditioned by hatred, resp. averstott 
^Ugha-sahagata), and 

is 
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(c) one in ticlusion (momiiha). 

(a) Undci group (a) unpleasam ftedinga cannot 
eicist, because they would neutralise greed, respec¬ 
tively, greed would not be able to manifcsc itself in 
their peescuce. In this way we obtain in the gteed- 
condirioned cousdousness under the points of view of 
fieding, knowledge, and volition the following classes: 
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(b) In the consciousness which is conditioned 
by aversion, nanirally, neither joyful nor indifferent 
fedings can arise, nor is the disenmioation ‘erroneous* 
or *non-erTOncous’ applicable to it or detennimtive 
for its character. There arc. therefore, only; 

9. Sorrowful, aversive, automatic consdousness; 
to. Sorrowful, aversive, volitional consdousness, 

(c) Consciousness which is rooted in delusion is 
a state of doubt tvidkkxha) and restlessness (uddhacca) 
and can therefore neither be dehned »nd^r the point 
of view of volition nor in positive (or negative) terms 
of feeling, because there Is no decision towards either 
side, i, e., indifference. Thus we get the following two 
dasses; 
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IT. Indifi^eat consciousness, connected 'with doubt, 
u. Indifferent consdousoess. connected with rest¬ 
lessness. 

Much more teguJitr is the classification of die 
wholesome (kusak) types of the toot-conditioned 
consciousness of the sense-world, in which suffering 
cannot appear any more on account of the fevoutdale 
pxcctmdidons (kusala-hetil); 
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9 —r6: the Hime in tlu kamkioilly {nciive and 
*7—a4 i in the karmically iMMl-acttre coiuciausncss. 

Those classes which are not connectod with knowl¬ 
edge arc conditioned by the absence of greed and hatred 
(alobha & adosa), those which are connected with 
knowledge arc conditioned by all the three wholesome 
CDOt-causcs (alobha, adosa, amoha). 

Between these two opposite groups of toot'Cem- 
didoned consciousness mediate the eighteen classes 
without root-causes (ahetuka-cinkni). The first «ven 
classes of them are the reaction of former unwholo* 
some states of consciousness (akusak vipaka), 
namely consciousness by way of (i) sights (z) 
hearing, (j) smdl, (4) taste, or (5) touch (cakkhu- 
sota-ghfina-jivha-kaya-vifffiioa) as well as ($) the 
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teccivifig (saropajicchana) and (7) inv^sttgating 
(santirajja) states of mmd, /U1 these classes arc hedo- 
nically indifferent with the exception of body-con- 
scionsness (touch) which is accompoiued by pain 
(dukkha). The following eight dasscs (8-1 j) w'hkh 
are the reaction of former wholesome states of mind, 
are the sarnc as the preceding ones w*)th the exception 
that the body-oonscjouancss is accomjKUUcd by joy 
(sukha) and that there are two dasscs of bvestigating 
consciousness of which one is accompaiucd by joy- 
Finally there are three karmically inaettve dasscs, 
na mH y (16) consciousness which just turns towards 
one of the five sense-imp tessions*' (17) consciousness 
M'hich rums towards a mental impression* and (18) 
tile joyful consciousness of the genesis of aesthetic 
pleasure.^* The pcevious two cbsscs arc hcdonically 
ncuml, because b them the inmd is mcidy awarc of 
an impression approadibg either through the “five 
doors” (panca-dvab) of die senses or through the 
"mind-dDOt’* (manodvara), without bebg able to 
define the nature of the impression. It b the moment 
before the formation of a concept 01 a representation. 
The stimulus wluch enters through the “mbd-door" 
mjgf be either die remembrance of a former sense- 
impression or of former tcpiesentaiioo® or rejections. 

The consdousness of the genesis of acatlictlc 
pleasure is accompanied by joy and free from evil 
root-causes and karma-cfeaiiijg effects because, as 
Bhifchu Silficam once said: "m the contemplation of 
the beautiful, if it b really pure, there are no selfish 
motives and man is completely free ftom the 'q^o’. 

1 PaficulvarivtljanA ■ nunoilviiivajjiuw a 
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Tlu: complete absence of the ‘ego*, if maintained, is 
nibhina. And the man Tvho is enabled temporarily 
to be freed from the 'ego* in the contemplation of die 
beautiful, has thus temporarily experienced nibb^na 
in a which might lead him fmlly to the complete, 
teal, perfect nibbina, Tiicrcfore 1 maintain that 
beauty will help many to find nibbana," 

The concept of the beautiful (subha, sobhana) 
in Buddhisro is closely related to the idea of puritj- 
and of the Good, similar to Plato's teaching of the 
identity of the Good, die Beautiful, and the Ttuc in 
their highest aspects. It hardly nenjds to be said that 
in Buddhism too the Good is not to be separated 
from the True, l.c., from that which is in accordance 
with the laws of Reality (die Dhaimna in t!ic tiighcsr 
sense), Tlieicfore the twenty-mne abovc-menrioned 
classes of consciousness, conditioned by ■wholesome 
root-causes, as well ns those of the reakn of Pure 
Form, of Non-Form and of supramundane coo^ 
sciousness arc called “beautiful states of mind” 
(sobhana-dttiiii). 

/\mDOg the dosses of reactive consciousness 
without toot-causes (vipika'ahcmka-dttani) we men¬ 
tioned eight hcdonically neutral classes of ^scnsc- 
consciousoess* arising by way of sight, hearing, smell, 
or taste, while the oonsdousness arising by bodily 
contaa under the some circumstances b not hcdo¬ 
nically neutral bu± results in a definite feeling of either 
pain or plcasum. The reason foe this dbtinction 
has its origin in the Budtlhiat ihcoiy of the properties 
and (unctions of matter and the sensitive matedal 
qualities (pasada-rGpa) of sense-organs (vatthu). 


The four essential qualities of matter (mahSbhOta) 
oty more coircedyt the fout dcmctitary qualities which 
give rise to ilie experience or concept of matter, a«: 

(i) the solid state of aggregarion or tlic prind* 
pie of three-dimensional extension (negatively cx- 
ptessed: resistance or inertia), symbolized by the 
concept ‘earth’ (patliavi); 

(z.) the fluid state of aggregation or the element¬ 
ary principle of cohesion, symbolized by the con¬ 
cept Vvatcr^ (spo) i 

()) the heating stare of aggregation or the ele¬ 
mentary principle of ladiation, symbolized by the 
concept *iirc' (tejo); 

(4.) the gaseous scare of aggregation, or the 
clcmcfltaTy principle of vibration (oscillation), namely 
motion, symbolized by the concept 'ait' (pressure) 
(viyo). 

From these four cssearial qualities of matter ten 
secondary material qualities arc derived, namely 
those of (i) senscHorgans, (a) scnsc-ol^ccts, (3) scs, 
(4) basis (heart), (j) vied force, (6) nutrition, (7) 
limitation (space), (B) inrimation (by speech or body), 
(9) phstidty, and (to) integtariott and diamtegrariom 
For the solution of out pcesent question we 
need not go bto the details of these secondary 
qualities, with exception of the first two groups. 
The first of them refers to the sensitive maiteri d 
qualities (pasada-riipi) of the eye, die car. the nose, 
the tongue, and the body. The second group contains 
the visible object, as well as sound, odour, sapids, 
and the tangible object. Only the latter contains the 
essential qualities of matter with die exception of 
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the element: of cohesion ipodhata). Shwe Zan 
Aung remarks in connecnon with this theoi)'; 
*'Particles of matter are held togctlter by apo (cohe¬ 
sion)^ which cannot be felt by the sense of touch 
—e.g., when one puts one^s hand into cold water^ 
the softness of water fdt is not ^po but pathavi; tlie 
cold felt is not Ipo but tejo ; the piessuie felt b not 
apo but vayo. Hence Buddlilsts take only the three 
essentials or piimatics to consdmtc the tangible. 
From this one can easily sec that Bucldliists arc not 
dealing with Thales' water, vVmaimcncs’ air, IJetacld- 
tus* file, or the Pcripatcdcs' matter of Greek phi¬ 
losophy,'* (Compendium of Philosoph}'', p. 155, n. 6) 
Wliilc thus, in the impact between the sensitive 
qualities of the body and the tangible objects, one or 
more essential qualities of matter are involved, in the 
contact between the pasada-rfipa of the other four 
sense-organs and their objects only secondary mate¬ 
rial qualities are present which arc not strong enough 
to produce physical pain or pleasure. Buddha- 
ghosa compares these sccontlary material qualities of 
sense-objects and the corresponding organs of per¬ 
ception u'ith cotron-wool, the primary qualities of 
the perceiving body with an anvil, an object, posses¬ 
sing the essential (primatj*) qualities of matter, with 
a hammer. Just as the imp,^ between cotton-w'ool 
and cotton-wool on an anvil has no effect upon the 
latter, whereas a blow of the hammer upon the cotton¬ 
wool will afiect the anvil below as well, so the priniar)' 
material qualities of a tangible object are communi¬ 
cated through the sensitive ncrv'c-ccUs (pasida-rupa), 
the organs of touch, to the primary material qualities 
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of the body.—vhilc the stimuli of the other four 
sensc-obfccts caimot produce such nu effect Oil accoutji 
of the absence of those three qualities. 

We are now in a position to survq' the whole 
dassiheation of consciousness; 


1 . In the lealro of sensuous form (kimavacaia) 
there are: 

A. t2 classes 

condidoned by unwholesome 
root-causes (akusala-betu). 

B. 18 „ 

without root-causes (ahetuka). 

Ct 24 ].■ 

conditioned by wholesome 

— 

root-causes (kuaala-hctQ). 

Surat }4 

kimavacaia-dttoni. 


The dve stages in the consdousness of Pure 
Form (niplvacara). if seen from the standpoinc of 
cheir potential value, are either karmically active, 
ic., wholesome (kusala). or the result of premus 
fc ymtna, i*c,, rcactivc (vipokn), or karmically inaedve. 
i.c.. cchaustiug themselves in their own present func^ 
tioas (ktiyi). Thus the cousciousoess of Pure Form 
is divided into ij classes. 

Similady the four stages in the consciousness 
of Non-Form ate increased to 12. dosses (4 kuaala + 4 
vipako -I- 4 kdya). If these 27 dosses of h^hci 
consciousness arc added to the ^4 classes of kimi- 
vacaia-consciousncss we gcM: 8i classes of undirected 
or mundane coosdousness (lokiya-dttacu). 

Cottesponding to the four pairs of men whose 
mind is directed towards the Aim. eight dasses of 
sopramutidanc or directed consciousness can be dis¬ 
tinguished. As we have mentioned already, this 




cotisdooifiess can move b aU dsssca of consciousness^ 
cxcq^t those which ace condmoned bf unwholesome 
foo[-<auscs. Thus each of these eight sup ra m u n^a n r 
dosses is able to appear in any of the five stages of 
absorption (|hiaa). Therefore the supcamuiidanc 
consdousness con also be tcprescuted by 40 classes 
(j X 8) so that the complete number of conscious states 
known to Buddhist psychology (s beteosed from 
89 (8i lokiya + 8 lolcutunt<itidm) to 121 {81+40). 

4. Tbi puttr TjP€S of Man" and tht 

Vrobiem oj 

The four types of biUviduals, directed towards 
the Aim, or, as the Canon colls them, "noble indi¬ 
viduals” (atiya-puggjli)> arc 

(t) *hc who has entered die stream’ (sot^panna). 
(2) the bnee-tetumef' (sokadSgtmi), 

(}) the ‘non-rctumei' (anigimt), 

(4) the *Ho!y Oirn^ (acahi), who has realized the 
Aim. 

A definition of these four types is found b the 
fourth book of the Ahhidhamma-Piiaka (Puggala- 
Pahhatti 48-fo) : 

"He who is just on the way to gee tid of the three 
fetters^ to realize the aim of the *strcam-cntciDcc\ 
or he who has overcome the thicc fetters: such a man 
is called ’one who has entered tlie stream’ (sot^panna). 

He who is just on the way to reduce utterly sen<- 
sual desire and anger and to reatlzi: the aim of 'once- 
returning', or b 'whom sensual dedic and anger arc 
uttedy reduced: such a man is called 'oncc-rcturncr' 
(sakadigimi). 
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He ;^o is ]ust on the way to get dd cotnpletciy' 
of sensual desire and anger, and to realiae the dm of 
‘never-returning’, or he -who has completely overcome 
sensual desire end anger; such i man is called 'non- 
tetumer* (anigami). 

He who is just on the way completely to get dd 
of die craving for the wodd of Pure Form, of the 
craving for the world of Non-Form, of pride, rest¬ 
lessness and ignorance, and to realise the aim of per¬ 
fect holiness, or he who has completely overoome the 
craving for the world of Pure Form or of Non-Fortn 
as well as pride, restlessness, and ignorance: such a 
man is called a ‘Holy One’ (aralii)/’ 

Of the ten fetters (samyojonini) by which the 
ordinary human being (puthuj|ana) is bound to the 
world, of these the ‘stfcam-cntcrcr’ has overcome die 
first three: 

1. sakUyadit^: the belief in a permanent 

personality; 

X, vicilcicehi: doubt (ot accpticism)} 

3, sIlabbaLaparimasa: dinging to rules and 

rituals, 

Tlic remaining seven fetters, wiiich ate overcome, 
as we have seen, on the path to holiness, arc: 

4, kimadga: sensual desire; 

j- patigha : aversion (anger) • 

6. cfipaiiga; craving for existence in die 

wodd of Pure Form; 

7. aifipadga: craving for csistcncc in the world 

of Nun-Form; 

8. niana: pride; 

9. uddhacea; restlessness;? 




lo, ftvijja: ignorance, ilclusion. 

Tlie first five arc called die lower fetters (onun- 
bliSglyim saipj^ojandnl) because thqr still bind the 
striving one to the sensuous u'ocfd. Tlie five higher 
fetters ^uddbanibhagi\dnl s.) axe oat^* ovcrcume by 
the Arabl Here is a short sutnimt}'; 

ariya-puggalA samyojanAni 


I. sotdpanna 

II. sakadlg^i 

III, anigimi 

IV. aalti 
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Even the undirected, woddly mind can become 
free from one or more fetters, but on account of its 
being depeudent on uncoatioUed motives and cxccrnaJ 
influences, in short, on account of mental restlessness 
and lacking orientation this partial freedom from fet¬ 
ters is only temporary. In the directed consdous- 
ness, on the other hand, a rdapse Is impossible (apa- 
nhanadlumma), because a relapse would mean a 
change of direction. Here again we sec, why the 
suprimundane consciousness can be defined as ^tlirec- 
ted’: constant progress is the common fisture of all 
its stages. The terms 'Oncc-Ketumer' and ‘Non- 
Kcniiner* mean that the former one returns into 
this w'orld, i.c., to human existence, only once before 
attaining the goal of final libetatioa (nlbbloa), while 
the latter one, as explained in the Puggala-Pannatti, 
after having destroyed the five lower fetters, reappears 
among the mind-borci beings in order to attain 
nibb^ from there, without returning into this 
world. 



In the DIglia-Nikiya Ccunmentaty (Matiipazim- 
bbanasutta) the SikadJgdrai is described as one "in 
whom gfccd, haticdt and delusion do not arise 
frequently as in worldly people, but only now and 
then. And if th^ arise, they do not arise violently 
and strong as in worldly people: only very thin, like 
scales, they arise.” {Quoted by Ny|i.iatiloka in Im 
German version of Puggala-Paiidatti). 

In the consciousness of the four types of “noble 
individuals*' (itiya-puggali) active and reactive classes 
can be discerned, which in this ease ore called Path- 
(mogga) and Fmjt-(phala) consciousness t 

u soti(«ru inagg$^tM and j, sotApud-phaii-dua 

j. itkvi&eiml . 6. !alE<id%ftmt .. „ 

j. „ „ „ 

7- snlginii „ „ 

4- Mihatti „ „ „ S. Mahan* „ 

ITiat b: (i) the coosctousncss of one who is 
entering the stieatn and (j) one who enjoys the fhiit 
of ‘stream-cntiance,* etc. The left group is related 
to the right one like cause to effect. Inactive classes, 
naturally, cannot be found in the direaeJ mind, be¬ 
cause direction implies tnovcmcrat, either in form of 
action or reaction, Siraihuly grief and pain (doma- 
nassa-dukkha) annot find aitiaocc into these classes 
of consciousness, because m them only the three 
wholesome root-causes are prcsent. 

“But," it may be objocicd, “how was it possible 
that the Buddha, shortly before his Parinibbdna, 
WM subject to suffering r At this point them is 
this to be said, that even the highest types of the 
human mind are not always and exclusively bound to 
the one type of oonsdousness corresponding to their 
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nature, but that ihcv may be subjea tciupoiaxily 
to the aftet-effocts of lower states of consciousness, 
especially so in die domain of the cotporcai, for the 
body by its nature is just materialiicd trauma, the 
consdousness of past moments of existence made 
visible. Karma is nodiing else but the acting pdndple 
of consciousness which, as effect (vipika), also 
steps into visible appearance. The appcacicig form 
is dius essentially ‘past’ and, dicxeforc, for him who 
Itas mentally developed out of and beyond it, is fdt 
as something alien. The whole misunderstanding 
of the matter, the dualistic mode of envisaging body 
and soul, mind and matter, and so on, is based upon 
tills feeling, and precisely on this account, is pro¬ 
claimed in the leading ranks of mentally devatod men. 
For as r^ards the masses of men (even if they agree 
with the letter of this proclamation, so fiir as its word¬ 
ing goes) whose consciousness has not yet grown 
beyond that of the visible the body with etiual 
right b to be called the present, in so Err as it 
corresponds to the present mental state. With the 
karma of the saint who still rcmattis bound to 
corporeal form, it is as with a heavy pendulum which 
after the ceasing of the original impulse, still continues 
to swing for a long time. The longer and the heavier 
the pendulum, all the slower is the swinging. The 
shorter and the lighter the pcnduluui, all the quicker 
tlic swinging. Matter corresponds to the heavy 
pendulum with slower, more persisting swinging \ 
the mental, to the light pcnduluni with quicker and 
correspondingly less lasting swinging. The Bud* 
dha himself says once diat with more [ustification 
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otic ititghE look upon the body as pcrststlng (in ilic 
sense of 2 constant ego (ntti)) than upon live miniL 
'11k fomKr holds out foi at least some years of time, 
wliilc the consdousaiss does not remain the same for 
even two consecutive moiricnts. Thus does it come 
about that the body is not in a position to follow so 
quickly the changes of the mind. It adapts itself only 
slowly and widtin ccirain wcU-de£nod limits wh]<^ 
depend upon tlic condinoos t>f organic growth and 
the laws of elemenuty vibmtion in the constmetion 
of matter. 

This hybrid position of the body as a product 
of a long past consciousness and the basis of a pre¬ 
sent ooir, finds expression also in the fact tlut a part 
fjf its functions ace conscious and subject to the will, 
as, for exa m ple, the movements of our limbs, while 
anothet part runs its course unconsciously, or at least 
subconsciously (subliminal), and is not svdvjcct to the 
will, that is, to the present, as, for example, the dreu- 
ktion of the blood, digcscion. Internal secretions, 
the integration and disintegration of cells, and the 
Jikei Breathing holds a middle place which out of 
an miconsdous, can be mised to a consdous, fiinr- 
lion, and can proceed just as well In' dctibccaic voli» 
tion as automatically. Hius it is breatlitng iliat com¬ 
bines the present with the past, the mental with the 
corpoccal, the consdousness with the untxvnsdous. 
It is tlie mediator, the point of dcpamite &om whidt 
we lay hold <if what has become and what is becom¬ 
ing, and cin become master of the past and the 
future; it is theieforc tire starting point of creative 
meditation. 
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Still, in most cases, a last unrt»olved mmtndcr 
will be left over, for even if tltc mind lias already 
come to a state of peace and harmony, that Is, if the 
karmic afmr>dfects arc equilibrated, or, removed 
through a change of attitude, the karma, that is bound 
in corporeal form may still for a tong time go on 
vibrating before complete harmotming within die 
same (in foim of corporeal perfection, as far as this j$ 
possible), or complete emancipation takes place. To 
the saint it is naturally given to withdraw himself 
fixim bodily pains with the aid of concentration; bur, 
generally speaking, so long as die body exists, so long 
exists also the possibility of the sensation of pain, 
not so much on account of organic disturbances 
(Uincsscs) which hardly come into consideration—for 
mental well-being (saintliness) sigtiiftes also bodily 
well-being (health)—as lachet on the ground of 
extetnaJ bfluenccs, such as, in the ease of the Buddlia, 
was the partaking of unwholesome food, or tn the 
ease of Adguilmala, wounding through stono- 
dirowing and the like. That, however, here also 
the externa! induence, the apparendy external 
happening, does not dispense widi the inner, fate-like 
connection, is clearly evident from the story of 
Adgulimala, The robber (converted by the Buddha) 
who, in consequence of the knowledge that suddenly 
dawned within him, had become a saint, one day on 
his round for alms of food is recognized by the 
crowd and iil-tieatcd so that he comes to the Buddha, 
all streaming with blood. 

The Eixalted One points out to him that it is the 
conscqucnca of liis own deeds (kammavipaka) tliat 


he b cnduringi &iid cncouniges htm to bear it patiottl; 
and cjuictly, so as to become free the iasi bonds 
of katma,^ {Majjbima-NikSya flfi). 

Also in the Milmda-Pahha the question is raisod 
if the saint can stilt cxpedcnce pain: 

"*Venetflble Nigasena, may one who is no mote 
to be rebom ^.c., an aiah& or perfect saint), still 
experience any kind of painfiil &ding 

**One kind of painful feeling he may well c:q>e- 
ricncc, but another kind not.** 

**Whicb ate these?’* 

‘‘Bodily feding of pain, O Mahiiaja, he may 
well still cxpciicncc; but no longer mental teding of 
pain.” 

“How so. O Lord?” 

“Since the ground and the condtdon fbr the ads' 
ing of feelings of bodily pain arc not yet removed 
(for the arising of bodily pain Is dependent upon the 
body, not upon the vrill), ihciefocc he may yet expe¬ 
rience the feeling of bodily pain. Since, however, 
the ground and condition for the arising of the feel¬ 
ing of mental pain are removed, therefore he can no 
longer experience the feding of mental pain.** (Mtl- 
inda^Padha II. a). 

On this Bhikkhu Ny&nadloka reiparks in his 
German tfansladon of the MUinda-PhAha: “llte 
arising of mental pains is conditioned b)' the constitu- 
tton of the will of the IndividuaL The mental feeling 
of pain (sorrow, grief, misery, mdancholy, and des- 

^Tbc Sanskrit teicm ‘kamu* has tseen intotpaiated in 
nearly all mMlcm Unguagea. 1, tlmribir, tuc U Imtcad of the 
\m known PAli-cqutvdeut *kaU]tfruh^ 





pait) is always bound up witli an impdbion of sdf- 
opposkion, of resistance, Ul-wlil or lutred (dosa, 
pa^igha, vydp4da) and is thcreEbtc tn Buddhism look- 
cd upon fls immoral. How then con one call Buddhism 
3 pessimistic doctdne when already every mttttai 
mood is rejected u immoral, and one of the 
main mctlitatiaos is that of univcisal wy (mudita- 
bbivana) ?” 






















FIFTH PART 

THE FACTORS OF CONSaOUSNESS 


‘"i ffW" // a Vuin iimght; **1 am ttorita jw> 
/jfctfgJ/; "7 tlm/I hi" ts a vatM "1 thU /»/ ht" 

is a pain thought. Vain thoughti are a skAmiSSf as u/ter^ 
a fhmn. But after ettneaiirtg aU mn iims/t/t efU ft 
failed a tiUnt thtuhr,, j'lnd the tkinhr^ the Silest Ont^ 
does no more /jtwir, no more pass asut^f no more trendski 
no more 

{hitf}idma~Nik^ 140 ; Transi. bj Mabdihera 
i^jdnatUokii!^ 




THE FACTORS OF CONSaOUSNESS 
I. The Priffraiy ®r Pactefs 

The 121 classes of oonscbusiicas have piovid» 
ed us with a complete system of coKsidiimtion into 
which all the further details of ^ddliist psychology 
can be entered md by which every phenomcRon of 
consciousness out be located, The classification 
is likc^a steel-skdcton of a building into which the 
vocious materials are to be filled, each at its place 
according to its tucute. 

The chief matettaJ of our mcmal building are the 
fifty-two cctasikas or Jafim of consciousness. They 
arc divided from the same point of view as the hetu's 
into three groups t wholesome, unwholesome, and 
neutral factors. The first two groups contain tliosc 
properties of the mind or the charaacr which arc 
condldoacd by wholesome or unwholesome root- 
causes. The third group, however, is morally neutral 
and can combine with either of the before-mcndioned 
groups, foi which reason it is ^ed aflnasamana 
“the one or the other”, because its factors produce 
whol^omc or titrwbolcsomc states according to their 
combination with other factors. Though these neu¬ 
tral cctasikas cannot decide the direction of the human 
mind, they are as impotiant as the other ftetors. 
They even contain those elements which are the 
sine qua non of consciousness and. w*hich thcrcftiec 
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aic present in every state of tniml. These elements 
fonn the group of coRstant or primioy fachn (sabbsi' 
dtta-sadliStanft) vtiilc the rctmining ones constitute 
the group of senasduty mutrai factori (paJdnoiihi) which 
are not constandy present in consetousneu. 

The constant or primary neutral factors are; 

i> phassa : mental contact (or sense impression), 

z. vedani t feding, 

5. saiihi: perception, 

4. cetana: volition, 

}, ckaggad: onc-pointedneas, 

6. (ivitindriya: psychic vitality, 

7. manasikiia; apontaneous attention. 

If these Vetoes arc not combined vkh any other 
factots, as for instance In the ten reactive classes of 
sense-consciousness without root-causes (ahetuka- 
dttani t-^ & 8-12), they remain in a kind of embryonic 
state, while m combbatioa with other neoml and 
moral factors, as for instance in the ease of jh&na^s, 
where ckaggat& is inteasi£ed to a high degree of con* 
centiation (samadhi), they may unfold all their latent 
forces. 

Phassa is the mete awareness of the presence of 
an object, safiM its first recognition, as bdonging to 
the one of the other sense-fidd. Cetani is not the 
reaction of a dear perception or discrimi nation but 
of the toot-conditioned feeling which accompanies 
that inidal pcrccpiiom Thus cetan^ as a primary factor 
is not to be M^tded as an esptession of free will, 
but as an instinctive volition bound by previous causes 
(hctu: chaeactet) and, therefore, without a deckl¬ 
ing ethical value. Ekaggad may be called the limit- 



ing and nunosikir::! the directing piinciptc miong 
the pritmiy &ctors, while cctana h the motive force, 
the active pdticiplc behind them. Ekaggati is the 
facolty which distinguishes one object from the other 
and prevents its dissolutioti and merging into other 
objects. I call tnanasikica ‘spontaneous’ atteotion 
because it is not forced by will but lather aroused by 
the immanent qualities of the objea itself which ^at¬ 
tracted' the attention (or the prelinuoac}' state of this 
faculty). Ekaggati and tnanasikira can be defined 
as the negative and the positive side of the same func¬ 
tion : the former one cUrnioates (or turns away from) 
every thing that does not belong to the object, titc 
latter directs itself towards the object which lias been 
isolated in this way. Jivitindiiya, psychic energy 
or vitality, is the basis and the uniting principle of the 
othei six factors. 

We have mendoned already the three aspects of 
being positive, negative, or neutral, according 
to the s en s a ri nr i b e in g accepted as agreeable, or rejected 
as disagreeable, or tolerated with indifierence. If this 
division is related to scnse-impicssiooE only, k is cal¬ 
led anuhhavana or division according to physical 
se ns ib ili ty, if it is related to psychic feelings or mental 
reactions too, like joy and sorrow, then it is called 
‘indriyabheda’', or division according to r^;ulativc 
forces or directive principles, in so far as joy and sor¬ 
row (or grief) are of deciding ethical influence. 

In this division upekkhi means the absence of 
emotions like joy and sorrow, l.e., mental IndiiTer- 
cncc or, more positively, ncither-joy-cor-sorrow- 
fceling. 


Joy (somaiussft) stod soirow (domdtussa) axe dis- 
ccijicd from bodily fedtngs of (well-being) plcasum 
and pain by dicir capacity U> ‘move' our heart in the 
one or the other dircciioa and to ‘excite’ our mttui 
Where sukha and dukkha arc found side by side 
with somanassa and domaoaasa, the charactex of the 
bm-mcDitoned termini may be aaid to he related to 
bodily frriiogs,. aa we saw In the case of the ahccoka- 
cittani, just as aduk&hamasukba, as neithcr-pam-noi'' 
pleasure-feeling, results from scnsc-impressbns* Bodily 
contact, however, makes an exceptioa here, as we 
have seen ; it always reacts in a liedonically positive 
or negative way, thus never producing a state of 
hedonic Indidcicncc. Shwe Zaa Aung (Compendium of 
Philosophy, p. za) explains this in the following wav * 
“We speak of a lukc-warm state between heat 
and cold in ordinary parlance, but not in scientific 
speech. In strict logic, as in point of fact, there b 
itti roots for uptAJbM in touch. Upekkhl is purely a 
mfJitsI feeling, according to our classification of veda- 
n^, and is thetefote subjective. Obj^ivc plm- 
surc or pain may be rutntsUj regarded as indifTcrent 
acconhng to the degree of physUat affection.— (Vfd- 
aa£ mtrs only fie l/edorue asport of Jtflitig Uftd tntotios,) 
1 tabulate the different aspects of vedaoa thus: 


ANUBHAVANA VEDANA INORrYABHHDA 


1. 


1 . 


J* 


IS. 

S-X"* {Sa 


1, Dukkha 
1. Dotnanassa 

j. Updckhl 

4- Sukha 
S, Somaoassa.” 








































The meaning of dokkha. iiod sukha, thm, depends 
on die respective dassiHcation^ or on the cont»t 
in which these entpiessioiis occur; an d h esidef i the 
puicl)? hedonic meonuig which the psjncholo- 
gica] point of view stands in the foreground, dtey 
can also be used in the ethical sense as happiness and 
misery. But this docs not mean thai hedonic and 
ethical meaning cxdude eadi other but rather that 
the hedonic and the ethical aspect include sensuous 
and mental feelings (of which the latter^ again, con 
be understood in the ethical sense). 

Finally we have to mention the spidtnal aspect 
of upekkhi, namely^ tatramajjhacta^ die perfect bnl' 
ance of mind urhlch appears in connection with the 
highest objects or stales of consciousness and which, 
therefore, is to be distlnguidicd from the negative 
state of hedonic indideience (which in feet may appear 
in one and the same class of consdousness). 

a* Tbt Steoft^ioj Ntuint! Y^attors 

The moadaty ntttlral Jofhrt are: 

t;, vitakkar thinking in its initial state, 

а. vicara: teeing, or sustained thought, 

3. adhimokkha: decision, 

4- vitiyur eaeigy, effort, 

I. pld r intcresl, pleasure, laptute (according 
to the degree of its intensity), 

б, chanda : the desire to act, the wish to acconH 
plish. the will to realisation. 

We have already become acquainted with three 
of these fectots in our analysis of the stages of absotp> 
tion in the consciousness of Pure Form (rapa-jhina). 



in which vitflkka, vicara, and piti arc gntdiuUy di- 
minated. It La signidcant for the positive chatactct 
of absorption that the moat active factors of this 
group, oamcly udhimokkha, vitiya, and chanda nr- 
main present in all the jhims, in the rdpadhittu as wcU 
as in the ariipadhitu. The logical conncaion between 
the faaors of this group, from die first thougltt-im- 
petus up to the Medre to act,’ is obvious in its conri- 
nuicy. It hardly needs to be said, that if the impetus 
(in vitakka) is not strong enough, or if donbe cannot 
be overcome in the reflective state of thought (viciia), 
decision (adhhnokkha, which iitccally means ^libera¬ 
tion*. namely ttbciadon from doubt or uncertainly 
fadhi+muc; muheati = to tibexatej) cannot be 
attained and the process comes to a prcmatuie enti 
Oihcrwlse adlumokfcha Is die source of energy (viriya) 
whiclt—intensified fay inrerest or pleasure (piti), or in 
its highest degree by happiness (sukha)—Pleads to the 
will of realisation (chanda). 

Cbandti, according to Shwc Zan Aung* lias been 
expLuned by the Commentators as 'kattukamyati* or 
Mesire to act*. According to the level of knowledge 
or insight, dtanda citlicr turns intn k^nacclianda 
(a synonym of taijhi), sensuous desire, or into dham- 
ntacchanda, the desire or titbcr striving foe liberation. 
On the sensuous plane clianda mainly results in 
action, on the spirttoai plane, as in the ease of medi¬ 
tation k results in the progressive movciuent towards 
the aim . In bodi eases it Is the '«'ill to naliit the tc- 
suii of our mental activities* iTte protean nature 
of chanda is very similar to that of the word ’desire*, 
though this term lias bst its Deucral characrer (in the 
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moral acosc) ia the Eitiapcan translanooa of Bud> 
dbistliteratiue, m w^hich '‘desire’ has become an equi¬ 
valent for ta^i. *rhe {bllowing beautiful <^otsidoii 
from George Sand's “Ldia”, together with Mrs. 
Rhys-Dflvid's comnientaiy^ may elucidate the simi¬ 
larity between chanda and 'desire' in its wider and 
more otiguul sense. 

"Promctlu*e» Piomeih£c, cst-cc toi^ loi, qui voul- 
ois affranchir t’honune des liens de la fttalit^ ?,..Lcs 
hotnmes t'ont dotuuf miUe noms symboliques; audace, 
dtisespoir^ ddiUre, ixSbdlion, mal^ction. Ceux-d 
t’tint appeld Satan, ceujt-li, crime; moi je t'appellc 
Dilsir l Vdritdl \’dotdl m nc t’cs pas rdvdlde j dqjuts 
dht millc ans qae je te cherchc....Depuis dix mille 
ans I'infini me idpond: desk, ddsii 1" 

"Now wc caiuoot aJ^ordl to impoverish our ethical 
(and aestltctical) odneepts by squandering this term 
otitright on bmh^ and tlicrcby, so to speak, maki ng 
the devil a present of all desire—even of that dhamma- 
cchanda that drove Prometheus to hght Zeus, that 
drove the Buddha from home to the Bo-tree, that 
drove Qidst to bring down heaven to earth. Much 
harm hereby has been wrought by imnslators, whose 
cheapening of the word 'deske' has justified the super- 
fidai cricldsm whidi pereanially speaks of Buddhist 
ethics as the 'negation' or 'cstinctlon of all desire'/' 
("Compendium of Philosophy,” p. 244 f.) 

3. Tk Mfif'if/fy Dteidi»g Pacfcrs 

The mwh&ltSQm fiictars of consciousness form 
five groups. The first three ate characterized by one 
principal concept in each of them which condirioos 
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the subse^quendy eaumcisitcfl fectors. These lead¬ 
ing eancepts aie the three unt^hoSesome toot-causea: 
moha, lohha, dnsa. Ddusion (moha) is followed 
by shamelessness (afairika), imscnipulousness (nnot- 
tzppa), and Fcsdessncss (uddhacca)^ A deluded man 
knows no shame because he h not able to see the 
unworthincss of his thoughts and deeds, and he is 
unscrupulous because he Is unable to perceive the 
consequences of liis acdoos. The subconscious 
insecurity and bek of balance which tcsult from tliese 
states of mind lead to restlessness and distraction. 

Greed (lobha) ptevems an unbiassed judgment 
and leads to erroneous views (ditthi) and seif>eoncdt 
(mina); the latter is all the more dangerous as it is 
combined with a certain amount of knowledge which, 
on account of iohha, is directed towards the self- 
aggrandizement of the individual. 

Hatred (dosa) ts followed by envy (issi), egotism 
(maochariya) and ufony (kukkucca), 

The fourth group, sloth (thina) and torpor (mid- 
dha), are not conditioned by any pardcvilar root-cause 
(hetu). They are the negative side of volition and 
can, therefore, mdy occur in those classes of 
conscious ness wiiich arc designated os Volitional'. 

Doubt (vidkiock&), according to its moer nature, 
would bdong to the first group, but it dlifers from 
Its factors in. so £u as it docs uot appear in all classes 
of unwhoIcBouic consdousness bur only in one. It is 
therefore closaificd sepacatdy. 

^ Tbev 6bur Cnctoin aie pmcni la iJJ at imvhole- 

«0iD£ cnnsdouiiiic^ (vbbiktisAki-sMharaM]. 


The witokiom £u:toa of coftsdousness mc 
divided as follows;— 

L Those which oie prescac in oil classes of 
wholesome consdousoess (sobhona-sadham^X 
namely t 

saddhUt £uih, cos£decce, 
satt; mtndfuIiiesSf 
hirl; shamc^ 
otcappa: scmpulousncss, 
alobha t greediessness, detach rnenr^ selHcssness, 
adosa: haiclcssncss, sympathy, 
tatnunajjhattat^: balance of mind, equanimity, 
kayapassaddhi; tianquUUty of psychic dements^ 
dttapassaddhi; tranqoJliJtj of coosetoasness, 
kayalaJiiui: buoyancy of psychic dements, 
cittolahuti; buoyancy cf consciousnessy 
Idyamuduti; eiastidty of p^chic dements, 
cittamudud: clastidty of cansdousness, 
kayakammandati: adaptability of pi^chlcdments, 
cittakaoumnnatil t adaptabiiity of consdousness, 
Hyapigofidaii: peofidency of psychic dements^ 
cittap&gunMti: piohdency of consciousness, 
kayujukad; nedtode of psychic dements, 
cktujukata ; tectitude of coDEciousness. 

IT. The three *'Abstinences” (vixatiyo), njundy ; 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, 

ID. Tlie two ^boundless states" or “ilUmi. 
tables" (ftppamanfidyo), namely: compassion (kaniii&) 
and sympathetic |oy (muditi), in other words, the 
faculty to share others' joy and sorrow. 

IV. Paiimadriya: reason, the directive piind- 
ptc of om mind. 
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The first nineteeQ of these fketots, namely, those 
virhich Mt common to all classes of wholesome cons¬ 
ciousness, tepresent the opposites of the unwhole¬ 
some fitetors and arc theodEbte axnmged in a panilid 
way 05 for os possible^ A complete potallclism, natu- 
tally, is only thinkable between mathematical units 
but not between psychological teems. A factor of 
one category may cotrespond to two oc three faaors 
of the other category. 

Thus ^tli (soddhi) is not only opposed to doubt 
(viclkicchi) but also to delusion (moha). The balance 
of mind (tatramajihottata), the ttonquilUty of psychic 
elements and of oonsdousness (pos^dbi) ore equally 
opposed lo worry and doubt (kukkucca -f- vietki- 
cch&). Buoyancy (^uc&), elasticity (muduta), adapta¬ 
bility (kammanhatd) and proficiency (pSguhnati) of 
psychic elements and of consciousness are equally 
in opposition to sloth and torpor (thmi-nuddha). 
The relations between the other Actors arc plain i 

Insight or mindfulness (sad) eliminates delusion 
(moha), shame (liiii) eliminates shamelessness (ahirika), 
scrupulousness (otttp^) ellmiaaies unscrupulous- 
ness (anottappa), sclfiessoess (alobha) eliminates 
greed sympathy (adosa) eliminates hatred 

(dosa). Rectitude (u|ukatd) of psychic elements (Idya) 
and of coosciousoess (ntta) is opposed to doubt. 
The term kflyo, naturally, docs not mean ‘body* in 
this oonnccdon but it refers to ndmokaya, the group 
of psychic dements in contrast to tfipakdyo, the bodily 
aggregates. As the latter are not under consideration 
here, chc terms kaya and dtia express the dificrcnce 
between the psychic demems or Jafftors of conscious- 







ness and consdousncss as sudi t or actual conscious^ 
nc$s in concmst to its potential elements. 

The three Absdncoccs, the two Boundless States, 
and reason (paBiindnya) arc of a more gcnctal 
nature, Tliq^* arc not opposed to any particuki 
unwholesome iketor but to the unwholesome cons* 
dousness in genetaL It may appear strange that 
'light speech, right action, and right livdiliood.’ aie 
classified under the {actors of consciousness. But 
the £ict that it has been done, shows that these »«*r»Y>c 
arc not to be understood in the ordinal^ (esctcrual) 
sense, but cathcr as mental attitudes or as those psy¬ 
chic preconditiom out of which right speech, right 
action, and right livdiliood arise. 

In the following group out of the four ‘UUmi- 
—*'C.> those factors which overcome the bar¬ 
riers of (^ohood and of limited objects: metti 
pathy), kaiuna (compassion), muditi (sympathetic 
joy) and upekkhk (equanimity)—Kinly kanirii and 
mudid arc piesent. The reason for it is that sym¬ 
pathy is already teptcscnicd by adosa in the first 
group, while equanimity is tepresented hy tatrama- 
jjhattatd Id the same group. 

It is significanr that tlie 'Absdncnccs' and the 
‘lUiimtablcs* arc those factors which distinguish the 
so-called ‘exalted' consciousness of the jhtna^s from 
the supermundane mind (lokuttara-c,). The rupa- 
and arilpa-consciousness, as a mediator between mun- 
danc and supcunuudanc states, is in a certain way a 
neutral type of consciousness; though it presupposes 
the absence of the fourteen unwholesome fiictors, ir 
is not directed towards any definite aimi The ^Abs- 


tmcaccs*, however, mean a positive attitude alreadv, 
which does not only aim at the avoidjuKc of what has 
been understood as unwholesome (akusala), but -which 
is bent on the tealisation of Buddhahood or Amhant* 
ship. This is the (imdamenta] motive of supramun* 
dane consdousness, and conset^ucotly we find the 
Abstinences in all its classes. 

The position of karund and mudiri is just tiw 
contrary. Though these two factors appear in the first 
four classes of tiic consciousness of Pure Form, tlicy 
are not present in the supnamundanc jhina’s, because 
compassion and sympathetic |of have still (mundane) 
objects, while the aupramundanc consciousness is 
solely bent upon the ultimate aim, nihHana Also 
the fifth jh^na, and with it the four arOpa-jhinaX 
which ate &ee from emotional and concrete objects, 
can, therefore, not be connected with katu^ and 
mudita. 

The last of the 6fty-two fiictora of wholesome 
consciousness is piAAindiiya, which we have tendered 
with 'tcason/ It appears in aii realms of consdous' 
ness and has therefore to adapt usdf to the partkukr 
level of consciousness conespoading to the class with 
which it is connected. Similar to chonda which, 
aoooiding to drcutnsianccs, manifests itself either as 
kamacciianda or as dhammacchinda, so pahna can be 
understanding, correct petoeptiem, knowledge (in a 
limited sense), or profound insight, wisdom, enlighten'- 
mem. In the sense-world consciousness it may be 
eoncemed, for instance, with the understanding of 
the consequences of momentary actions, rcoogniaing 
them in this way as wholesome (kusala} or unw'hole* 

X£ 



some ( flk i isa l a) , while m the supcammidane mind 
pofifift h concerned with the knowledge of the ultimate 
thingo, namely with that knowledge which at the same 
time mcias libemtjon and fulfilment Thus paMbd> 
liya is the pmtctpte by viitue of which mental and 
spiritual development becomes possible, just as 
jividndriya icprcscnts the principle by virtue of which 
our vital forces unfold themselves; both are the re- 
gulating principles (indriya) of important energies. 

The following table will show the fifty'-tu'o 
factors of consciousness in their logical arrangement 
and their mutual cdatjnns. Factors, which by their 
nature arc opposed to each other and which consc- 
quentiy tend to elinunatc each other, have been connect 
ted by straight lines. The left aide shows how the 
factors, which arc characteristic for the first stage of 
absoiprion (Jhana), exclude the ‘five hindrances* which 
ore enumerated (as 7 faaois) under the unwholesome 
group of cctasika’s* The right side shows the patal- 
t e l ism between the unwholesome (akusala) fiuuors and 
those which arc common to all classes of wholesome 
oc ‘bcautifiil* consciousness (sobhotja-sidharana), 
Witli the help of this table we ate not only able to see 
how one factor excludes the other, but how, by 
the cUmmation of one factor, another Btetor (orsevcml 
of them) may arise in its place. For ingfat ir e vitukka 
eliminates thloa-cniddlia and mokes in this way room 
for kiyalahutil, dmlahuta, k+c.-muduti, k+c.— 
kammadDat&, and kq-c.—pigunfiata; or to take a simp* 
lei case: ptti overcomes hatred(doaa)and creates in its 
place a sympathetic disposldon of mir?d (adosa), etc^. 
Thenumbcrsshowthetraditionalordciofsequcncc. 




















THE FIFTY-TWO FACTOftS O C ON S^'c I O U S K ESS (CETASIKlt) 



D* Sj\DHAK/\NA ( at-^TT 
- 7 saddh 3 ‘ ^ -^ U 


oddtiun — 
(indlrb^) 


tamdcLhi 

Maui 


th&u 

ndddtu 


IdIhmaAA. 

piffx&iUai 


A. 7 SABBACITTASADHAIUNA 
(t— 7 ) f 

PRIMARY 

(colunuit) 


{i> pb2»i- 


(l) Ve rtani - 
( 5 > iaMi- 


(4) eeiani' 


(ij dctggul—► 
(Q ihridmliiya'-^ 
(7) nunttikiia —*■ 


B. $ PAKHitNAJCA 
secondary 

( vuiablc ) 


(up«kkhi) 


chandi 


(tt) Yuifji 

(to^'iidhiinokkhft 
U I Yictw 

fSli vitaltlf. 


jhls« 


<10,11. Ilia altjbliui) 


UU WHOLESOME 
U A K U S A L A 

G AKUSALA («4-a7) 


sw 

hiri 

«rU|)pa 


Atobha 


ado £3 


WHOLESOME (BEAUTIFUL) 
25 S O B H'a N a 


E- (47-4?) 

VIRATIYO 

lainmi vld 
ftanuni kumnania 
s anuni d.jiV4 

F, (joh|i) 
APPAMAfJRAYO 

tunidl 

mudiii 

G {») 

paddindtljra 


*E«h of ihcM bcbin li tirdbid on ucomit of cointiirMtkui with **klvi-’‘ and 
(of <umplc ^ cht&kmniiiAiil. 


btete r-Tetm* cocttected by itcught linn ne oppoicd to neb othn and, » a ndc.fliutiBaiy cxduaivc. 





























































SIXTH PAHT 


nm FUNCTIONS ^OF CONSaoUSNESS AND 
THE PROCESS OF PERCEPTION 




'*StHctty speakjf^ tbt ditraiim 9J ibt iift ^ 4 Imifg 
hd»g it txnediagj^ briij^ mtj vbik a ilmght kttt. 

Just as a sharioi^a/bet! in rolling rofJs nnij ai out paint oj 
tht tin md in nsting rests on^ at one pint t txati^ in 
tBt same tht lijt of a thing being fusts onij for tht 
priod of one tbos^ghL As soon as tbaS thos^i im cmtti 
tin being is said to hatrt aastd. As it has Utm said ; 
^Tbe king uf a psst moment of thttsfgpt has ihtd, but dots 
not /fW, nor will it tan. The being ^ a fntstrt moment 
of thostgft will Isve^ imt bes mt ihnd^ mr does it list, Tbr 
king of tin present moment af thought dots Zfiwv but has 
not Jhrdt nor will it imi ” 

(yisuddhi-Mig§t Vlll,• trmsL^ R C Wenred) 



TI^E FUNCTIONS OF CONSaoUSNESS 
^\ND TME PROCESS OF PERCEPTION 

i. Ti>« Djaamte Naft^ af ConMimnuis an 4 
the T&my sj Vtbrathn 

According to the knowledge of the tcansitoty 
character of all phcnomctia of life that is represented 
totemally in the Rcedng processes of consciousness^ 
CKtcmalJy in the slow but contmuous change of the 
body, the Buddhist compares existence to a river, 
having its source in birth and its mouth in death. 
Since birth and death arc merely communicating doors 
£tom one Ufe to another, the stream of causally 
connected processes of existence—that is, continuous 
processes of consciousness (in. which alone existence 
is Tcprcscntcd),—is the medium uniting the difieient 
lives of an individual (as well as the diSerent tnomcnis 
and phases within one life.) 

In &ct every moment is the transition to a new 
form of life, since In every moment something becomes 
past and dies, while something new appears oris bom. 
Tlic expression for birth, respectively ttfaiith, is 
pafisiiadhi, which literally means ‘reunion^ and, to this 
case, 15 not to be understood in the physioJogied but 
in the psycholt^kal sense. The term for death is 
CA//, litetaUy, ^Edling', decay. 

Also, iit the following respect, the simile of the 
river, ooncemiog the stream of consciousness, holds 
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good:—^both appear constant as i whole^ though 
thcdi dements ate ever changing. The rivet, which 
I saw 7estcrday, is not the satne river I see to-day, 
because not a single drop of yesterday's water liaa 
remained in the same place. Also, the river is a 
dilTcrcnt one at its source, in its middle, and at its 
mouth. Thus them is identity ncithci: in its spatial 
appearance, nor in its duration in time. Nevenhelcss, 
there can be no question about the liver's existence, 
and doubtless one con speak of its reality in a certain 
sense. But this Is not objective in a material sense. It 
is the rehfiens of matenal, temporal, and spatial kind, 
existing among the dianging components, that fomi 
the constant dement. In the same way, the constancy 
of relations in the ever renewing process of becoming 
comdous conscious docs not exist in reality, 
but only n constant /eirew/i^^^nsdous)^ creans 
the illusion of an “ego-entity” or an unchangeable 
personality, 

Schopenhauer uses the fact, thi it we arc able to 
perceive the ciansitoriness of things, as an argument 
for the eternity of the inner being—just as one is aware 
of the movement of a boat only in tdation to the 
non-moving shore. The Buddhist’s interpretation is 
exactly the co ntr a ty *. If the subject be self-same, it 
should always regard an admittedly changing object as 
different at different times, but never as the s ame for 
two consecutive monicats. But the fact that we can 
regard a changing object as idcntJcal at different times, 
even after a lapse of a long interval, shows to the 
Buddhi&r that the subject cannot possibly r ema in the 
identical sdf for any two conaccative moments 
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throughout that interval. (Shvc Zan Aung; 
“Compendium of Pliilosophy'\ page ii). The rek- 
dun between subject and object is that of two moving 
systems; if tbde movement is ex^etly of the same 
kind, it creates the impression of non-movement * 
if cheir movement is of different kinds, that system 
which (s the objea of pcrc^tion appears to move, 
while the system of the perceiving subject seems to be 
statioimiy, Man genetatly makes the external world 
the objea of his obsemtions, and the more he be¬ 
comes aware of the transitorincss of the wodd^ the 
more he believes himself to be constant. If he wrould 
make bimelj the object of bis analysis, soon the oppor¬ 
tunity would arise to see hia own impcmunence. 
This docs not conttadia the possibility of tesdng 
within o figsglf- Let us return, to the simile of the 
river—do we observe the greatest motion of the 
water? Most probably along the banks, because 
they do not visibly change, while the nuddie of die 
rivet IS the quietest part which—if one does not 
bring the banks into observatioo,—seems to be quite 
immovable, provided the stream is disturiicd neititet 
by tributary riven, not by any inmmal or external 
hindranc es. That whuh IS moved cannot distinguish 
Its 01^*0 movement, except in telationship to some¬ 
thing dse. In the very same way we arc only able to 
find tranquillity within ourselves, if we do not regard 
the external world and its eHects. Sut os soon as an 
inner resistance manifests itsdf, or this tranquillity 
is dismrbcd by external inHucnces (sense impressions), 
the quiet stream is cutoff—its continuity is interrupted 
—and the balanced morion is transformed into a 
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greater or smaUer vibratian according to the intensity 
of the resistance—i vibiadoo which becomes con- 
scions in form of arising perceptions, thoughts a nd 
repiesenutions. 

Consciousness, as we have mentioned already, 
con be defined as a phenomenon of resistance— 
an obstruction of the streant of being, comparable 
to the arising of heat and light as phenomena of 
resistance of the electric current. We can go even 
fiuihct, and maintain that every kind of atnjon 
be a phenomenon of resistance. Duly the rv^hi^irtf 
of the boiler makes steam an elective potver. Be¬ 
cause “power as such'* is just as impossible as "resb- 
cance as such.^^ Resistance is inertia in relationship 
to a moving power. Thus consciousness proves 
to be the ccsoltant of two components,—namely, 
movement and tnettia. Figuiativdly expressed, this re¬ 
sultant appears as vibration, or rhythmic movement; 
probably the most profound symbol of activity. If 
vibration b strong enough, the stream of being is in¬ 
terrupted, because its movement is turned into 
another direction and stopped by the vibration. The 
longer the vibration continues the more intensive is 
consciousness. From these presuppositions we might 
be able to explain the desire fere duration in conscious 
bdngs—particularly the idea of the persisting self in 
man. Because consciousness itself, as a phenomenon of 
resistance, is a consnmtly renewed dfort to persist, 
and in this respect, in every phase identical with the 
previous ones. Hence the experience “I am I." 
One could define furthermore: if conscicntsfiess is a 
phenomenon of resistance ti must appear the most 
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intensive in those forms of existence which iie exposed 
to the greatest obstacles. 

As £it AS our observALions leach^ nature proves 
tliis theory; dte plant is more consebus than the 
minciai, the aninioi mote conscious than the plant, 
and man more conscious 1 tlian die ammal. .^d 
if we iihe to accept the liudiiKist version of the condi¬ 
tions of edestial, that is happier, bdngs, we reach the 
oonduabn, which is b exact accordance witli the 
thoughts here outlined, that the beings of higher 
planes, whose existence is exposed to much less resist' 
anoe and whose state of being is accordingly of 
much longer duration, possess correspondbgly a less 
di£crentmcd, (and therefore less “1”—cmpliastzcd) 
coDsdousocss. 

Differently defined, (and only as an ouilbe of the 
idea, which I expreas with due reserve) : the mote 
persisting the form, the leas intense the consciousness 
(the inner moment of persevering inertia). Hie more 
changing, the more movbg, the more oscillating the 
form, the stronger is the inner principle of peisistcncy 
(b thinking bcbgs die '‘l-consciousncss*’). Cons¬ 
ciousness Is a pbcoomcflon of equalisation, or the 
faculty of persistency, transformed ioio the inner 
bebg. Material form ia tlte faculty of persistency 
which has become both visible and external. In other 
•words, it is a visible form of oonsdousness. 

Therefore, he who strives for sclf-mabtcnancc 
temabs in the extreme, the unreal; lie who strives 
for annihiktbn tries to escape reality through another 
extreme. Realitv » the oontbuaJ oscillation between 
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movement (non-being) and stability (bebg), tlic 


synthesis of both principles represented in the process 
of becoming, scconling to mherent kws. This process, 
expressed in the terms of individual existence, is 
diaractcrbccd by the tiicee abovc-mentionod phases; 
patiimdM, bloiuin^a, fUtK The most prominent of 
them h Iri Sumahgata's "Afaludham* 

nnttiu'Vibhivani,^’ a medieval Ceylonese commentary, 
bhavoriga is explained as ‘'cause, reason, indispens¬ 
able condition of out being regarded subjectively as 
continuous : the 'sine qua non’ of our existence, that 
without which one cannot subsist or exist.” (p. i o.*)— 
Ledi Sadow defines bhavahga as “the function of being, 
by reason of which the passive side of existence 
(upapattl-bhava) contiauously exists so long as the 
janakakamtna (reproductive Kaima) of the past, 
which caused that extstcncc, lasts.” (Compendium, 
p. z6<>). This is the general aspect of bhavahga; 
but it can also mean a functional state of the subped- 
pheric consciousness, which occurs when an external 
object through the “live doors” of the senses (pafica- 
dviii) or an internal object through the mind (mam^ 
dvira) enters the stream of being (bhavahga-gora) 
and sets it into vibration (bha^^afiga-calana). As soon 
as the vibration lias reached its climax, dm scream, 
whidi runs below the limit of the actual or pajpheri- 
cal consdousoess, is interrupted (bhavanguppaccheda) 
and now being darned up, rises above ks former 
lioiitailons. changing from a potcatiaJ stare into a 
state of activic)^ In other words the stream (sota) 
has ceased to flow, is 'cut off’ (uppacdicda), and just 
as we cannot speak i>f a 'stream’ (if tljar of wludi it is 
composed no longer flows), so we cannot speak of 



bhavaiiga-sotfl if the ccmtimiky of its movement is 
interrupted by vibration, though it is the same energy 
which h tmosforrncd ftoiti the one type of movement 
bto another-^ a hodjeonially moving force stoppcti 
bv an obstadc, may be converted into a vertical 
movement, 

2 . Tht Fttoeti^tu Cuntitottsms and tin Fri>bim 

6/ iMaUer 

With the interruption of bliavaiiga-soia deven 
functions ate liable to come into activity ; 


(t) 

ivajjana; 

to become aware. 

0 ) 

dassana: 

seeing. 

(5) 

savanat 

hearing. 

(4) 

gb^yana: 

smelling. 

(J) 

sayana: 

tasting. 

(6) 

phusana; 

touching. 

(7) 

sampaticctiana: 

Tccdving, 

(8) 

santirana; 

investigamg. 

(9) 

vo^happam i 

determining. 

(lo) 

iavana: 

fullcognition, 

apperception. 

(n) 

tadaianimaM: 

identifying, 

eegistedog, retention. 


Togctiicr with dtc tliree subpctipherical functions 
(parisaodhu bhavahga, cuti) thdi number increases 
to fourteen. If we regard them under the point of 
v iew of the Slate (thiim) of consciousness, we get 
ten, because the five sense-perceptions are only 
modifications of the same kind of consciousness, 
which as such can be represented by one class within 


the same process of perception. 

The unit of mcisurcfortiiedutition of those states 
of consciousness is the 'thought moment* {dtinkkhsu^) 
which, tile commcniatncs say, lasts than a biUioatb 
part of the dine nccessaty for an eye wink or a flash. 

But even in this inconceivably minute fnaion of 
rime, one still disceou three stages, similar to the 
three main phases of bdivMnal e^ence t arising 
(uppnda), tlie fully dcvcIop«i, or stage of relative 
permanence (thiri), and the dissolution (blianga). Just 
as one takes die atom to be the smallest indivisible 
unit of material, just so is the khana rite ultimate 
time-unit. 

Seventeen thought moments (cittahkhana) [each 
of them containing three simple 'thana*i] form tlie 
longest process of consciousness, as ejected by sense 
pcrccprioos, and in accordance with this tltcorj', seven- 
teen thought moments arc accepted as the duration of 
material phenomena, in Buddhist Philosophy. 

This is of great interest in so far as the connexion 
between the physical and die psychical,—thef unda- 
menta) unity of mental and material bw—is proclaimed 
herewith. Therefore it follows that tile material^ also, 
becomes only a special ease of psyduc experience and 
accordingly, is admitted to the group of the elements 
of consdousacss. Even there, where the Buddhist 
speaks about die matedal or bodily form (rilpa- 
dhamma) this cannot be understood in the sense of 
an csseDtiid contrast to the physical*—Still less as the 
concept of substance is foreign to his vision of the 
world—but much more in the sense of an internal arid 
cxtcinal phenomenon of the same process, w hich is of 




interest to him only in so far as it relates to the tealm 
of immediate experience, and touches upon the living 
individual and its consciousness. In consequence of 
this psydmlogicai attitude, the Buddhist does nut 
inquire into the essence of matter^ but only into 
the essence of tlie sense-perceptions and expcnGaccs 
which create in us the reptesentatian or the idea of 
matter. 

“The question regarding the essence of the so* 
coiled external phenomena is not decided beforehand; 
the possibility remains that the sensuous (rupa) and 
the mental, though correlatives, cannot be dissolved 
into each other, but may have nevertheless, the 
sitnir souicc. In any cose, the Old Sdiolastics also 
took the external world, according ^ the theory 
of karma, to be a constitueni of personality.” 
(Rosenberg) In this way Buddliism escapes the dilemma 
of dualism, according to which mind and matter 
remain accidentally combined units, the rdatlonslup of 
which lias to be specially motivatol. Only from this 
standpoint is it conceivable that among the deven 
qualities or prindplcs of rdpa, material os well os 
immaterial dements arc enumetated^ os we see have 
in the third chapeer of Part Pour (p. 142 f.). In this 
respect we must agree with Rosenberg when he em¬ 
phasizes that the Dluuma categories arc coadatiYcs 
whidi complement each other, that U, together form¬ 
ing the consciousness and its contents. 

“'The Rupa-Dharma axe not to be separated from 
the odicr Dhkrma categories, the oonsdousness, the 
emotions, etc. But diey arise and disappear, tnomcn- 
tgrily ^ as the others, and enter as independent coirelo- 
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rives into the forms of impenmnear combmiiocis 
from which the stream of consciousness is composed.” 

3. TU Prmss of Ptretpiton 

As an example of the process of perception* on 
account of a visible object, the Buddhist tradition uses 
the following simile, populariised by Duddliaghosa: 

“A ttrtain inaa with his head covered went to 
sleep at the foot of a fhiiting mango tree. Then a 
dpe mango toosened from the Gtalk* fd) to the 
gtound* grazing his car. Aw'ahencd by that sound, 
he opened his eyes and looked; then .stretching out 
his hand he took the fruit, squccaed it, smelled it, 
and ate it. Herein, the time of his sleeping at the foot 
of the mango tree Is as when we arc subconsciously 
alive (bhavariga-sota); die instant of the ripe mongo 
Ming from its stalk and grazing his ear is like the 
instant of the object striking the sentient organism 
(bhavahga-calana) i tl^c time of awaking through 
the sound is like that of adverting by the five fscnac*) 
doors agitating the subconscious tifo continuum (paflea- 
dvaravajjana); the time of tlic man’s opening his 
eyes and looking is like that of accomplishing the 
function of seeing through visual cognirion (cakkhu- 
viflnana)» the dme of stretching out his hand and tak¬ 
ing the mongo is as that of the resultant mind-element 
receiving the object (sampaticcham); die rime of taking 
it and squeesang it is as that of the resultant element 
of mind-cognition examining the object {sanilra^a); 
the time of smcJling it is as that of the mopetarive 
element of mind-cognition determining the object 
(votthappana) i. die rime of ea t i ng is as tliat of ap* 


pctccptioii (javana) a))oymg the taste of tlic object/' 
(Attbasalici, p. 271^ in Msong Tin's utanskuon, p. 

Shvre 7 m Aung uses this simile with some 
altctstioos. The mango is ifalliog on account of the 
wititl stirring the branches, and the naan sleeps witli 
his head covered. “The striking of the wind against 
the tree" be esplaim, “is like the 'past' life moment, 
during which the object enters the stream and passes 
down with it, without perturbing it. The swaying 
of the branches in tliat wind represents the vibration 
of the stream of being. I'he falling of the fruit cor¬ 
responds to the arrest or intcrtuption of being, the 
moment at which the stream is 'cut off’ by thought ^ 

.etc. Finally; the swallowing of the last morsels 

diat arc left in the moiuth* corresponds to the opera¬ 
tion of retention after whicli tiic mind subsides into 
mere vital process, even as the mao once mote Ms 
asleep/' (Compendium of Philosophy, p. jo) 

Buddhaghosa's version seems to me better in so 
&r as it prescrv'cs the unit}' of the simile, while Shwc 
7^n Aung, or the tradition he follow's, wavers between 
two points of lekticm, making ffrst die tree and then 
the awakii^ man the object of comparisoo. 

The process of perception, which is explained in 
this simile, contains seventeen thought moments. 
When a sense-object etuers the stream of being, it 
takes one moment until vibration sets in (bhavaffga- 
calana) and two momcnis more until the flow is 

* ^‘Tbe jiTterotoBtE had peihiips been ui spwr sinulc," 

Mrs, Rhy* Davids. 
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stopped (bhavariguppacchoda) by the increasing inten¬ 
sity of these vibnations. The following functions 
arise in due order for one moment each : 


avajjima (in the fourth moment) 

dassana respectively ssvana, ghiyana, sayam, 
phusana (in the fifth moment) 

sampipcchana (in the sixth moment) 

santirana (in the seventh moment) 

votthappana (in the eighth moment) 


The culmination of the whole process b Jazmia, 
the full perception (appctcqjdon) or knowledge of the 
object which lasts for seven moments (from the ninth to 
the fifteenth inclusive). Finally die process terminates 
in two moments of Mcndfication or regbtratton 
(tadirammana) after which the consdousness b again 
absorbed in the quiet flow of the stream of being. 

This complete process of seventeen moments 
takes place only if the intensity of the sense-object is 
very great (atimahanta); if it is merely great (mahanta) 
the function of registration (tad-acanunana) docs not 
occur, so that the duration of the whole process b not 
more tlian fifteen moments. If the intensity of sense 
impression is small (paritta) [or *veTy small' (adparitta)] 
the process works merely fUnctianally, i.c.^ no full 
cognition, no apperception (javana) takes place and, 
therefore, no mental ineorpotation, no decision or 
mental action (kamma) in the sense of atfirma- 
tion or negation, ^ whereby for fumte eases a 
piositivc Of negative tendency (sankhari) wornld i>e 
created. Thus javana is the karmic dccbtvc function 
which forms the future: it b thciv//w aspect of 
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katma, indicating the &cc will, wliile all preceding 
functians (which alone work in the 'small’ process 
of perception) arc detetmked by previous javaxm- 
motnents dtber &ora the present or a past life 
(predispositions, character, sanfehata) and form the 
aspect of oonsdousness which is causally 
bound and not accessible to the free wiU. 

The problem of the free will is therefore not to be 
answered by a simple yes or no. In a certain respect 
we arc free, in another we arc not, and where the 
boundary lint separates these two conditions Is 
not an oh[tctive but a subjective ptoblcm. Also, con¬ 
cerning the bodily frmetions, we can observe the corre¬ 
lation of volitionaJ and automatical functions, as 
Dahlkc has shown very beautifully in one of his last 
books: ‘TJp to a certain degree I liave power 
over my limbs. I can move my hands and legs as 1 
like, but 1 cannot ‘add an tacb to the length of my 
body/ 1 can breathe as 1 like, but I cannot cause my 
heart to beat as 1 like, except in an indirect way by 
a ce rtain method of breathing, 1 can eat what I like, 
but I cannot dctcmiine the manner in which tJic food 
is lo be digested. Here too exists only die freedom 
of binding oneself. *l*hc decision to take fiiod is 
free, but the digestion of it follows the fixed direction 
in wtndi all noudshment proceeds.” (“Hcilfconde 
u. WcItonBchauung,” p, 66) 

It goes without saying that the process of per¬ 
ception, as shown here, represents only an ideal sec¬ 
tion through the complicated texture of fitaors 
a nd ftinctioiis connected with the genesis of cons¬ 
ciousness. In reality, at least four different processes 
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of cotuciou^ness, each of them appeariag in Innumer¬ 
able repetitions and variatioas* are necessary for the 
full perception of s scnscKrbfcct: 

i« pahi^^vira-vichi, the process of peroeptian 
in dqHindencc of one of £vc catcmai semes as dcs- 
enbed above. Tlus process may occur several hund¬ 
red tltousand limes, aJtenutting with 

2. tAd-aituvat taka-manri -dya ra tbc repro¬ 

ductive process which links together the dhfereat 
aspects of perception until a complete synlJicsis of the 
object is attained. T’hen follows: 

5, Nama-pafiliatti-vithi, the process of grasping 
the name of the object, and Hndlyt 

4. attha-pad&uti-vltbi, the process of gnspiiig 
tlte meaning. 

Sfawe Zan Aung illustrates the nadtiional defi¬ 
nition of this fourfold process in the following way : 
“In order to enable a man to say ‘I see a rose* 
he must first of all perceive a rose, presented in one 
or other of the forms of mema! intuition already 
described. Each process is followed, with a lir«^ 
moment or two of the subconscious continuum inter¬ 
vening, by ilic process called *grasping-thc-pa5t* 
(atitaggahatia), in which there is necessarily a depict¬ 
ing to the imagioadon of the past object which he has 
just perceived, the images alone of the diifefcnt parts 
of the rose being present in mind. These two 
processes may alternate with cacti other several 
hundred thousand times before the synthetic process 
(samuhaggaliana) takes place. In the third process, 
also repeated several times, he forms the entire com- 
poake image of the rose into a ^ntbejis out of the 


dificrcnt, cnmponcni p*m which he has jost depicted 
alternately. In the aext stage, caJlctl ‘grasping-the- 
roeaning' (atthaggohiuta), also repeated several times* 
he forms an idea of the object coftespondiag to 
tliat image which is representative of the original. 
Lastly, in the stage called ‘gtasping-thc-nimM:' (turn- 
aggahaita), he invents a name to represent that idea. 
But if the name iiappens to be already known to bintj 
three more processes may intervene between this 
stage and the last. Tliat is to say, in the process, 
called ‘convention' (sattAita), he thinks of the conven¬ 
tional sign by which such an idea is usually signified; 
in the process called ‘comparison' he 

compares the idea in question with the fotmer ideas 
signified by that sign. If, tn this comparison, he 
discriminates certain resentblances between the com¬ 
mon attributes, he forms a judgment; *Tliis is a rose', 
called 'the process of judgment* (riniirbtrfa). And, 
finally, in the process of *namc*gtasping*, he applies 
the dass-namc to the objccL In other words, he 
brings the concept under a known class. 

These complicated processes of imagination, 
reproductive and constructive, memory, conception, 
disetiminatton. judgment, dasslficatiun, all follow 
one another so lapidly in succession that the perci¬ 
pient considers that be ‘sees’ the tore almost iastan- 
tarffiously. Such is the cttmpiewty of pmeesres dis- 
daguisltoble in an act of external pcnception.” (p. 
jz f,). 

The process of petception in dependence of an 
‘inner’ or mental object (entering through the ‘mind- 
door’ ; mano-dvanvithi) is similar to that on occasion 
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of an exTcmiU sense-object. Its gteaicf or lesser in¬ 
tensity is described as vibhitu or avibbilts, ‘dear* 
ur ‘not dear'. 

In meditative cognition (aiipaat javana) tberc is 
neither a diJl^rcnce in the inteostty or clearness of 
an object, nor docs the retentive function of register¬ 
ing (tadlramma^) come into activity, because to this 
stare the mind ia not only directed and concentrated 
upon the surface of the object, but peoettates h, 
absorbs it, bcoomes one with it. This state of mind 
is called sa/rr^dbL 

If we should try to describe exhaustively the pro¬ 
cess of peroepdon ot the intricate nature of a single 
state of consciousness, it would go far beyond the 
frame of our present (ask, because each moment of 
consciousness reflects the whole system of which it is a 
part, and its complete analysis would be equal to 
a detailed dcscriptimi of the entire psychology and 
philosophy of Buddhism. For our purpose it was 
sulfieient Ki make visible t!ie genend stmecute and its 
dirctaivc principles; 

Ginsciousness, seen from the hcdoaical point 
of view, showed the origin of suflering and the way 
to its a nnihilat i o n, as well as the positive side of this 
problem, namely, the origin and the impottance of 
joy. Herewith the etJrttai foundations of Buddhism 
were laid birc. 

And when we saw how the seemingly simplest 
process tjf consdousTK|3 proves to be a most com¬ 
plicated collaboration of innumerable elements, forces 
and counter-forces which cannot be regarded as tlic 
expression of an ego-substtanun, but in which, on the 


contrat)', the ego-idea arises as a product of certain 
functions,—then a further cotncf-stonc of the Bud¬ 
dhist doendne was revealed: the atmttS-'ideii, 

And when the measure of time was applied to 
the phenomena of consciousness, then ewen (he last, 
apparcQiIy coastoot elements dissolved into vibra¬ 
tions, the duration of which appeared ro be infini¬ 
tesimal units of time. It revealed the law of 
attieca: that there is nothing permanem, that 
everything is in flux. 

“In the imetests of cxpericace, and in order to 
grssp perceptions, the intellect breads up experience, 
which is in reality a oontinuons scxcom, an incessant 
process of change and response with no separate parts, 
into putclr conventional “moments,'* "periods’', or 
ps) diic "states." It picks out from the How of reality 
those hits which ate significant for human lift; which 
"interest" it, catch its attention. Frtim these it makes 
up a mechanical world m which it dwells, and which 
seems quite teal until it is subjected to criticisra. 
It docs, says Bergson, in an apt and already celebrated 
simile, the work of a cinematograph : takes snapshots 
of somctlung which is always moving, and by means 
of these successive static repieserttatjoDs—none of 
whiclt ate real, because Life, the object phoiogiaphed, 
never was at test—it recreates a picture of life, of 
motion. Tliis picture, this rather jerky representation 
of divine hatmony, from which irmumetablc moments 
arc left out, is very useful for practical purposes; bui 
it Is not reality, because tt is not alive," 

This “real world,” then, is the result of your 
selective activity, and the nature of your selection is 
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bfgcly outskic your ocmtroL Your cincmati>graphic 
machine goes at a cemin pace, takes its snitpshots 
at ocTtain intervals. Anything which goes too quickly 
for those intervals, it either Mis to catch, or merges 
with preceding or succeeding movements to form a 
picture witli which it can deal. Thus we treat, for 
instance, the storm of vibrations wHcb wx convert 
into "sound” and “light/* Slacken or accclemtc the 
clock-time, change its ritythmic activity, and at once 
you take a dil&tent series of snapshots, and have as a 
result a difTereoi picture of the world. Thanks to the 
time at which the nncntal human machinfr is set, it 
tegisters for us what we call, in our simple way *‘the 
natural world/’ A slight accession of humility or 
common sense might teach us that a better title would 
be ‘W natural world/* 

Now let human consciousness change or transcend 
its chythm, and any other aspect of any other world 
may be outs as a result, l-lcnce the mystics* claim 
that in their ecstasies they change the conditions of 
consciousness, and apprehend a deeper ttality which 
is unrelated to human speech, cannot be dismissed as 
unreasonable.”^ 

To change and to transcend the rhythm of human 
consciousness is the oJm of the spintual traifitng of 
Buddhism in tJte higher stages of meditation (absorp* 
tion), which cortespond to the cotpcricncc of higher 
world-planes. Though these experiences arc not the 
ultimate aim of the Buddhist Path, they show that 
our human world is ;ust one among innumerable 

> Evelyn DndeehUJ t 'Myiticutn,' p. )6 f. 
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others and chat the worlds of Buddhist cosmologj' arc 
not to be searched b die mysteries of space but in the 
mysteries of our own fn<pd in which ah worlds exist 
as poEsibilides of experience. Once msin has ccoog- 
niaed the re]ati\'itj’ of liis own wodd and the laccrtc 
faculties of consciousness, in other words, if he has 
undetstooJ that he is not bound to ihb particular 
world (the world of his senses), but chat he Jives in 
exactly that world which conespoods to the “rhythm” 
of his mind, he has made the first step towards lihcm- 
tion. The highest aim, however, is to change the 
rhythm of our entire life and to tnmsform it into 
that supreme Itamiony which the Buddha has ex¬ 
plained as the absence of greed, hatred, and ignotanccc 
as Nibbina. 

It is obviouE that Buddliism represents a coro- 
pkte icvoludon of all conventional view's and that the 
negative character of its formulations contributes to 
the difllculdcs which frighten the average man. To 
him the anatta-idea means the dcsttuction of his 
pcfsonality, the anicca-idca the dissolution of his 
world. 

But the anicca-idca docs not deny ilw "existence'’ 
of things, but only their permanence, and in the 
same way the anatta-idca docs not proclaim that there 
is no '‘self’ but only that there is no pcimancnt “scE" 
In reality it Is just the anatti-jdca which guarantees the 
possibility of development and growth of tlie indivi-* 
dual by demonstcaring that the or **scLP’ is not an 
absolute magnitude but a designation foi the lekrivc 
limitation which tlic individual creates itself according 
to the standard of its knowledge. The pTimirivc roan 

ij 


feels the body a* his “self;” the nwre developed one 
his feelings or Ids mmtid functions. But the Buddlut 
fcgatdi neither the body nor tfie mind as his “self,” 
knowing their relativity and dependence. 

With regard to this dependence it may be said 
titat it is fust the clenacnt which contains the principle 
of rektlTic iodividuaJ persistence or continuity. The 
mental and bodily tnaicrials of eonsttuaioa may 
change at the greatest speed, they will nevertheless 
always build (fill) the partitulttr fijrm whidi corres¬ 
ponds (by reason of the kw of ^pa:^t origination) 
to the tctfd of developmenr of the individual iri 
question. 

Thus the aniccs-idea docs not make the world 
leas teal, but it shows, on tlie contraiy, that ihc world 
exduaivciy ctinsists in action. Nowhcic ia stagnation, 
ftowhcie limitation. Nothing exists for itself or 
separately m itself. Tiiere is nothing constant; but 
instead of a world filled widi dead things, them is a 
ihii^ cosmos whtdi finds its counterpart in die consd- 
ousness of each individual and its focus in each atom, 
jusi as every moment from the standpoint of iofi- 
nitesimal divisibility contains the bcundlcsmcss of 
lime. Thus we find pnjscnt vhhia onradve* the 
eternity and aliundance which am denied to us as long 
as we arc seeking them in the phantasmagoria cf 
an external world or of a sepantte little ego. 

He who wants to follow the Path of the Buddha 
must gii'c up all thoughts of "T’ and “mine.” But this 
giving up docs nut make us pooler; it actuaHy makes 
us richer, because what we renounce and destroy arc 
the walls that kept us tmpritoned; and what w-e gain 


is that supreme Cttcdom, which rs nor to be undet- 
itDOfl simply u a merging inio tlte whole or n &ding 
of ideotity with oihcrst but as the cspciienoc of an 
infinite relationship^ acoonfing to which every indtvi> 
dull is csscntiiUy connected with all that exists, thus 
embracing ill living beings in his own mind, taking 
part in tbdr deepest experience, and shanng ilwlr 
sorrow and joy- 








APPENDIX 


Aifd [ ^stmred that prs/^md truth, so di^ttU to 
ptmm, dSfficfdt tn mdtr stand, iratiqmUising and tahiime, 
itfhieb it not to he §sintd hy mere natonistg, and is visih/t 
onij to the ndst. 

The mrid, hon-ntr, is to pkassnv, dtU^^kd 
with plmstrt, miantid ui/h pleatstrt. Verify, smh beinpp 
wiU bardfy mdtr stand the Um of eondittonalify, the dependent 
oripnaiion of mrything t ineompnfjtnsibii wiii also in to 
iUat the end of eJJformations, the forsaking of mry stdh 
strahem of ninrtb^fbt fading away of erasing, dttaebmerd, 
esniinetion, Nihhdm, 

Yet there are beings whose eyes only a Httk 
tormd with dnst i tb^ wUi understand the truth 

ihyjyUma-Nikiya transL by MahSfbtra NydmtU&ka.) 


K SYSTi^ATIC REPRESENTATION OP 
ABIUDMAWAIA PSYCHOLOGY 


In order to see die general structure of consdous- 
ness as derived from the systomtic representation of 
the Abliidhamma, we have to deal briefly with the 
more scholasdc dassifleations and their terminology. 
TTictr genede connection with the earnest stages of 
Buddhist thought is so strong and logically justifled 
that tt is hardly possible to exclude them, even in a 
short study llVe this which confines itself to a general 
survey of the psychological tendencies of early 
Buddhist philosophy. I am using the expression ti^rly 
in contradisdnedon to the later forms of Buddhist 
philosophy as preserved in Sanskrit, Chinese and 
'fibetan* ! might have spoken of die philosophy and 
psychology of PMhBuddhism, but its fundamental 
ideas wluch occupy the central place in diis book and 
form its main subject, as for instance the Law of 
Dependent Origination, the Four Noble Truths, the 
Eightfold Path, the utomentarincss of all phenomena, 
the problem of joy and suflering, the negation of 
egohood, the psycho-physical aggregates and the 
forms and constituents of consciousness on which the 
tbcon' and practice of mcdhatioo arc foundedall 
these things arc not the exclusive proper^ of Pili- 
Buddhism or of any particular school, but they 
arc the characterisdes of die earliest philosophical and 
psydiological formukttons of Buddhism. It Is Bud- 




dhism “kat exoch&i.” and W been preserved and 
ckbonued bj’ the 'Hicm'fidtns with very few addi¬ 
tions, and therefore even comparatively late works 
of this sdiool, like Thera Anutuddha's Abhidham- 
mattlia-SaAgalia, represent an carrier sta^ of 
Buddhist philosophy than works of otlier schools 
which from the purely historical standpoint belong 
to much more ancient periods. But quite apart from 
this f just as we had to consider the Gitcumstanccs 
umier which BudcUitsm canre into existence, the 
direction from which the path came (Part I), so we 
have to be conscious of the dircrtion into which it 
developed, because only this will enable us to see dxe 
aauaJ position and tcirdcni^' of t!ic central portion of 
die path and the organic unity of its different phases, 
it is in this sense that our excursion into the mote 
scholastic details of Abhidhamma literature is to be 
understood. 


In using the dassi&:ations of the .\bhidham- 
inattha-Sahgdia*. on which out Pili Tables are 
based, I have conltncd myself to tliose features which 


either can be regarded as parts of die original system 
of Buddliist psychology or which serve to ctuddate 
it in important details. 

ITie Abhid^ammattha-Sailgaha, in fact, is a sum- 

1 Publtsbcid ijj/PJll m the Journal of the Pall Twt Sodety 
of 18*4. SbwB fmti Aung's tnosktion u wdl as niy (twh 
teubliihed ifl German by the Baurm-Vetkg, Munchen-Ncubl- 
betg, unilEr the btlc “Afahklhanimutba-Suigaha") are l>as<xl on 
this publimtino, Shwe Zen Aungk tnuuJanon, which b pro- 
fuielf annotaicii and aconmnaniedlif a moat vmluabJe iiurodue- 
twy cs«y, hot been reeiked and edited by Mrs. C A. F, Rhvs 
^vids and pubJbhed by the Fall T«« Sodety tmder the irde 
Cornpcodtgm of Philtaojilijr/* 
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nuiy of the subject-matter of the sevea books of the 
Abhidhamma-Klaka whidt^ with the exception of the 
later-added Kathd-Vatthn, belong to the earliest works 
of Buddhist philosophy and psychology and can be 
said to be nothing but a systematic arrangement of 
the ideas contained in the Discourses of the Buddha. 

The seven books of the Abhtdhatmna-Pitoka art: 

iS*- 

T- Dbamxs-Sa^m . — Enumeration of psyddc 
and nutcriat properties, i.c., the dements and objects 
of consdousness. 

2. Vibbawgfl ^—^Eighteen treatises upon various 
I hemes of a pbilosophical, psychological, and ethical 
character. 

3. KalbS'Vatfb^.—^ook of disputed questions, 
with ri^td to the ^^terctical) views of other Buddhist 
sects, 

4. Pt^^k-PaHHatH .—Book of qualities of char¬ 
acter, or types of individuals. 

j, Expositions of the hinctions 

of the senses in their eighteen fundamental, elements; 
the six organs, the six classes of objects corresponding 
to them, and the six classes of consciousness resulting 
ficom the mutual relationship of the two. 

6, Yiimeka,—^fM}R. of the pairs of opposites, 

7. Paffbdna.—^ok of the ansings of psychic 
and matcriaJ states i Causal connections and mutual 
dependence. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
IN THE PREVIOUS TABLES 


S f m b d I i t 

pfcsttcc) 

Kbs-CDCc j * factor of a gidup of {«ctoni of eansclowie^ 

± tcn^rvLijr and scp«nudy ptcseot 
+) ictnpoimritf prcsectt 
( > ai^cqzrcUi^ to odicr tbcoris not pnscnt 
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d\L =t 
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hiL =t 
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Ip, 
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Abbr^viatjonii 
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(In Tibb L A. b>) 

(in Tihk L Brtj 
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paAwv&fflvajftoa 
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5. VEDANA 
(tabj^v ) 

Sukiu in the sense of physical well-being and 
ciukkhn in tlic sense of physical pain appear only in 
one class of coimousncss each (Table V; 1 . B. 
} & la)^ namely on account of bodily ooniact. 
Domanassa (grief) arises in the two classes of un¬ 
wholesome consciousness in tlie realm of scnsoml 
form (Idntivacara) accompanied by a'ceraion ^lopgha), 
while somanassa (joy) occurs in eighteen classes of 
the same realm: in the fust four classes of unwhole¬ 
some kamoloka consciousness, acoompaaied by gre^ 
(lobha) (Table V j L A. 1-4); in the twelve classes 
conditioned by wholesome root-causes (I. C 
9-11, i7*io); in two classes* not condidOMd by 
root-causes, namely, in one type of investigaung 
consciolsoess (I, B, 14) and in that of the genesis of 
aesthetic pleasure (I. B. 18), Sukha, In the sense of 
happittess--'Which, in this case, is to be understood 
as a purely psycholog kal value, not as an ethical one 
(whether tt becomes ethical or not, depends entirely 
on the attitude of the meditating one)—is present in 
each of the first four stages of absorption, i.e., in 
twelve classes of the conscious ness of Pure Form 
( 0 , A. t- 4 » B. 6-9, C 11 - 14 ) “t) in thirty-two 
corresponding classes of supratpundanc conscious¬ 
ness: thus, in forty-four cbsscs aitogetber, 

*7 



Upcftkhi, b the sense of ‘neithet-painful-nfif* 
ptcasut^blc* scostitioni (adukkhatnasukh^), results from 
at) sense-] mpressions vith the c^cceptjon of bodily con¬ 
tact, i.Ct, front the corresponding eight (4X4) cIasscs 
of scnsc-consdtmsncsE, not condittoned b}' root- 
causes (ahetvika; I. 5 . 1-44 8-11). As & psychic^y 
negative fector, indicubg die absence of einottctm, 
upckktii appears in twenty-four classes of sense- 
world consciousness, and, in coinbinatlon with one- 
poinredness (ckaggati), in twenty-three classes of 
Ihana-consciousncss,—b the realms of Pure Form and 
Non-Fomi as \(xU as in the suptatnundanc domab 
thus, altogether in forty-seven dasscs. 

As a pffSffiiv, spiritual faaor, upekkhi appears 
under the term ratramajjhattati b fifty-nbc classes of 
consciousness, namely: b the twenty-four dosses of 
‘beautiful' consciousness, conditioned by wholesome 
coot-causes in the realm of sensorial fonn; in the 
6ftccn classes of the realm of Pure Form; m the twxlvc 
dasses of the realm of Noti-Form; and b die eight 
‘great* classes of supiraroundanc consciousness. Thus 
the realm of negative upekkhi partly overlaps that of 
the positive ratramajihottatS, as in the ease of classes 
j-8, 15-16, at-04 of the sense-world consciausness 
conditioned by wholesome root-causes (I, C), of 
classes j. 10 , and ij in the consciousness of Pure 
Form, of all the classes b the natm of Non-Form, 
and of dasscs 5, JO, 15, 20, aj, 50, yj, 40 b the 
supramundsne consdousness. 

Thus we arrive at the fact that out of the lar 
dasscs of consdousness, described b the Buddhist 
system of psychology, fifry-five arc hcdonicaily in- 
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dMcmu, sisty-tbiec acrompanJcd by Jojr, and only 
thitc acoompanied by su&ring. The fbnckoieota] 
bnpoitaidce of this Ect with regard to the gcncml 
attitude of Buddhism has alttady bcco ri^tiooed iu 
die third ^pter of Fart ID (p. 87). 



4 - ASSOCIATIVE, REFLECTIVE, /\ND 
INTUITIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 

The fact thflt voUtioa (cetao&), one-poinicdncss 
(ekjtggati) and attentioD (manasikica) arc inherent 
in nil the lai classes of consciousness proves that 
Buddhist psychology do« not intend to give an ex¬ 
haustive description of all possible states and com- 
bltudons of oemsdousness hut confines itself to 
those types which arc essentia! to our knowledge 
and the control of our mind. All those purely 
ossodaclvc or Bo-caUed subconscious states jn which 
these three factors (or even one of them) are absent, 
ate excluded from this systematic description. 

If, however, os account of this, one would arrive 
at the conclusion that Buddhist psychology only 
deals with the purely discursive type of intelkcrual 
cbonghr'opcrations, then again the inclusion of the 
stages of absoipdofl (in the realms of Pure Form 
and Non-Fotm and In the Supramundauie conscious¬ 
ness) shows that also this view is not correct. After 
the clusiinatlon of thinking and reflecting, the charac¬ 
ter sties of discursive thought (vitakka-vicira) there 
remains only the pure and tlitect experience of in¬ 
tuitive vision. 

The prevalent idea that the consciousness of 
absorption (jhina) be a purely passive state of mind, 
on account of the absence of these factors of intcUcc- 
tual activity, will be refuted if we consult the tables 




m and IV. Wc iind in all stages of absOT»tiofu 
apart from tlic general positive factots wWch arc pre¬ 
sent in every class of consciousness, decision (adhi- 
mokkha), energy (viriya) and the intention to act-in 

this case, to tealiar the goal—^ 

It is very instinctive to compare with die help 
of onr tables the positive and negative character 
of certain dasscs of consciousness according to the 
piescnce or absence of certain &ctots. Thus it is 
obvious, foe instance, diat the classes of consciousness 
with a ptedominandy negative or passive character, 
wWch many erroneously might have seatched for 
among the states of absorption, arc to be found |ust 
within the average consciousness of the sense^worid 
(hSmaloka), namely in the group lesulting fiom sense^ 
impressions (I. B.)- Apart from the feet that none 
but neutral factors arc present in this group, it is 
sknificant that (of the latter) the dcsin; to act (chanda) 
in none of thc« classes 
only in two (i? & rS), and decision (adhimokk^), 
acecrnipanicd by discursive thought (vitakka-viciia) 
only in eight (out of 18 classes). In ten classes, namely 
those of direct sense-consciousness, also the secondly 
fectarsarcahscabsothai only the primary ones remain. 
This direct scnsc-consciousncss and the intuitive cons¬ 
ciousness of absorption (jhana) ate the two extremes 
of the scale of consciousness under observation,—th^ 
meet each other in the feet that both arc free from dis¬ 
cursive or reflective thought i the firsi-meniioncd 
group, beciuscit has not yet reached, the last-mcniiDn- 
cd one, because it has already overcome that stage. 
Thus the reflective or discursive consciousness 
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Stands in rhc criddle. 

VfTiilc the two exJranc groups esdude wch other, 
except for the one point in which they meet, the 
reflective consciousness partly penetrates the other 
two groups : that of scnise>conscjousncss in (he 
already mentioned eight classes (Table 1, 8:6,7, 
& that of jhina-consetousness in the first 

two stages of each group (i, in 22 classes t i, 2, 
6,7,11, r2, of Table ID; and 1,2,6,7, 11,12,16,17. 

ii, j2, 56, 37. of Table IV). Tlicsc 
ini dal jhiDa>stages, though tlicy are not yc r purely 
mtuidve, possess nevenheJess intuitive clcmcntB by 
which they arc discerned &om the rcflcaivc states 
of die average kamaloka-consciousness. 

The purely ccikctlve and discursive oonsciousness 
is either wholesome or unwholesome—^here the w*ays 
part, fof the good or the bad^whilc ihc intuidve 
consciousness eludes the unwholesome Vetoes. 
The pure scnse-conadousncss, on the other h^tn d^ 
is neither wholesome not unwhoiesomc, but cadtely 
^utrai in this respect, for wliich reason animals as 
wcU as children in the carlicsE stsge of life are ‘beyond 
good and bad*. 

Thus it is the faculty of thinking whidt contains 
both: salvation and destmedon. Thinking means 
decision With tlic faculty of thinking we reach the 
periphery of our being, where our fete is decided, 
where the ways part. Tlrercfore thinking, tliough 
it docs not form the climax of meditation j yet is 
its foundation, namely that without which die Aim 
rannot be atiaiiicd, the ‘conditio sine qua non* of 
internalisation or absorption (jhiba}, in so far as it 


is its directive priacjptc, (The periphery* rfacreforc* 
is a Kfaisary stage of transition 1 ) This principle 
is of the greatest importance because it deter-' 
mines the three forms of consdousDcss; the 
scnscHX^nscinusncss througli the sense-object (the 
externiil stimulus)* the (elective or mental consetous- 
ness through the thought-object (representation* 
concept, idea), rite intuitive consciousnesj; through 
its iniiovcrttvc concentration. 

It may be mentioned that the purely assodatrve 
consciousness docs not only prevail in the more 
primitive stages of conscious life (as jo the ease of 
animals and earliest childhood) but that ir pUya an 
important port even in the case of grown-up and 
nonnaily developed human beings. Bur this kind 
of vague and practically imdcfinable consdousness 
could not be the subject of Buddli^t psychology as 
it is neither necessary for the undetstanding nor for 
the proctti^ of the spiritual tstming which is the main 
motivt: of this system. Buddhist psychology can be 
appreciated and understood only from the point of 
view of rim motive. Logic is here only on organis¬ 
ing dement, but neither a leading nor on argumenta¬ 
tive one. Therefore theories play hardly any r 61 e and 
cm find a place as £u as the fsrm of the description or 
the interpretarJon of diflieuir concepts is conoerned* 
The starting point, however, is always the experience, 
and its results arc only discussed in so far as they 
arc related to the tcUgious practice, IF, thcrcforc, 
now and then we dnd in rite Buddhist system of 
psychology statements which appear to ns umntci- 
Irgible or not sulHcicntly cstablislicd in our opinion, 
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the rcftson generally is tlwtt wc lack the necessary 
ecpcticncc (provided that vc luvt not been kd asti^ 
by tiagobtic mlsintcrpictattcns). 

Comia/kns and Mtans <tj Kipresuitation 

The chotoughly empirical standp<jint of Buddhist 
psychology and philosophy becomes obvious by the 
parricubr kind of definition (kattusidhana) which it 
prefers to use and in which the objects of definition 
arc cifcuntscdbcd by the funedons and txladons con¬ 
nected with thcpT. 

We arc, rherefote, justified in calling Buddhism 
3 philosophy of relations, for which such fundamental 
ideas like anicca and anatti are the most tyTiicat 
c3camples« The anicca-idea reveals die dynamic char- 
icccr of the world, the anattS.-idea, that rhete are no 
unchangeable and separate individuaUties» netthex 
"things-inr-thcmsclvcs" nor ^^souls-in-thcrosclves; ” 
positively expressed : that there is an infinite ickrion- 
ship between all that lives. 

This dynamic-rdadvistic attitude whidi Western 
civllisadon has acquired only In the very last stage 
of its spiritual and scientific development — ^without, 
however, drawing the same conclusions as dw 
Buddha—can only think in functions and rclaticms, 
and cannot content itself with a speculative oomhina' 
tion of abstract ideas which would only lead to a 
kind of sterile idealism. For this reason a tatmlar 
repcesentation of the whole system isncoessaiy to 
bring out the totality and simultancousness of the 
manifold mutual relations between its constituents. 
The tanguage, accocdlng to its logical structure 
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is bound to a succession in time ond^ tbciefore, always 
lags for bcliind tdlity, which knows, in addijttoa » 
this sequence in time, a spatial co^jidinatioa as well as 
a non-spatial (‘essemiar) penetration, a synchloniaing 
of manifr tid relations. 

In the earliest rimes of Buddhism them was no 
need foe such tabulae representations (neitber was 
there an opportunjtj', as people were not in the 
habit of writing) because the whole subject-matter 
was sufficiently known and mentally digested, so that 
the systematic airangc tn cnr sufficed as a rTi.nfmm>i i- 
suppoci. As all important teachings were com¬ 
mitted to memory (along with the cottesponding 
piactice), not only the iimci: mcanmg but also the 
external form became the spiritual property of the 
student. He, how'cver, in whose mind the whole 
system was present, experienced all the intrinsic 
connections and cortclations simultaneously, 

Tontric Buddhism, by the way, knows a method, 
in some respect similar to our tables, of conctetutng 
and visualiaing spiritual things: the geometrical 
j4intra. The diagrams of these yantras ore composed 
of triangles, squares, circles and similar geometrical 
foims which demonstrate the relations of a spiritual 
system (ideas, experiences, psychic realities). The 
position of each compartment formed by these geome¬ 
trical SgUKs corresponds to the position of a oPTraln 
idea or inner experience withb the frame of the 
general system,—just as the different compaitmcnts 
of our tables indicate die relative position, the meaning 
and the psychologico! value of each concept. In pic¬ 
torial yantms or plastic manjjlalas the abstract geometri- 

iS 
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cal symbols are rqikccd by ptctonal ones which are 
the characredsdes of emuin visions which occur in 
the course,of tncdUtation (cidicr sutomadoUly or as 
intentional mental pcojecdons). Only those who have 
gone through the cxpenenccs of meditation can 
penetrate the real natatcc of these symbols. In a 
similar way one may say that the psychological and 
philosophical concepts am nothing but symbols 
connocted with experiences of a certain mental attitude 
or psychic direction. Meditation it the Alpha and 
Omega for the; teal understanding of this matter. 
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1, THE SIX XOOT-CADSES (llETU) 
i. Geturnl Observatims 

Hittt has been lendcrcd with ‘foot-causc’ because 
this temi chafactetizes that ^ychic attitude 'which b 
the toot of all morally decisive acts of consciousness. 
But as the root of a plant Is dependent on the seed 
Bom which it spning, so hetn is dependent on Katma. 
The teem *toot'Cau$e,’ therefore, is to be understood 
only in this relative sense but not as an ultimate cause, 
and if katma and Iietn were to be confoonted, die 
latter would have to be designated as 'condition' or 
'motive' in contrast to karma, the general pTediS' 
position of duuacter. 

The three "positive” root-causes, jgrwrf {lobha), 
hatrtd (dosa), and dehuion (moha)T'-«“posidve” with 
justification* 9S they form the "leitmotif” of the 
world-concert—are nothing but thiee forms of avijj&, 
to whose annihibtion the whole edifice of Buddhist 
teachings and psychology is dedicated. According 
to the overwhelming infiuena: of these positive root- 
causes, the three cottesponding "negative” root- 
causes* namely, fftidlismtss (aJobha), baUUsmix 
(adosa), and ttofhdtiumn (ainolia)* are of the greatest 
importance. Tltcy are negative only in terms and 
in so far as they negate and glrmtnarg the ‘original* 
hems. But from the standpoint of the path of deli- 
vetance* which presupposes a revaluation of all values. 


they oatutally prove to be excncttidy po8iti\r, Tluric- 
foic we find that adosa is used os a sjnonym of 

itympathy (amity) and amoha in the sense of inaicht or 
knowledge. 

Ttus method, to express positive aims and ideas 
by negative tcrois or defimtions, shows the Buddl»i*s 
wnse of really. Positive concepts serve to make us 
‘grasp" sense-impressions or menial objects by limii- 
ing, defining, and diffetenttating the object in question 
from othcre- Reality, however, kntjws no boiindaries, 
and where it is intended to overcome its opponent, 
delusion, the greatest of al! limitations, there only 
negative concepts can be adequate. Similarly, in 
practical life there is no question of opposingot chang¬ 
ing the world* or of creating something in contrast 
to it, something entirely new and existing only in 
some sort of idealistic imagbaiion, but it is simply a 
question of removing the hindrances which prevent us 
to see reality as it /r, Tliis may appear as a merely 
negative occupation to those who cannot see what is 
to be gained by iL But the tmiy creative act is noth¬ 
ing but the overeoming of all hindrances and 
genius could be said in this sense to consist in a 
‘preserved naivety**^ or the unbiasred simpUcity of an 
untminmellcd mind. The wise one, that is the 
saint, is one who has razed to the ground aU barricta 
wtihm Wmsclf and wbo, therefore, has become cons¬ 
cious of reality, takes pan in it and is able to mllucncc 
ii. Thus ha^^ng become a livbg centre of reality, 
he IS the most perfect embodiment of crcativcncss 

1 "eduliCDi; Unbdkngenhclt," Ddilte caDi U. 



-whose activity docs not consist in sclf-aggrandiscincnt 
but in the cstabiishmeia of a hwmony which is not 
only confined to himself but radiates for beyond his 
individual confines. While those who have not yet 
attained this purity of raind, bind themselves by their 
own actions, the holy one liberates himself in his 
ow'a work. 

From the point of view of hems we can discern 
two groups (vci)' difierent in extent) of mental states; 
those which arc cgndirioncd by root-causes and those 
which arc free fitom them. The consciousness condi¬ 
tioned by root-causes is either dynamic or starie. In 
the first case h presents itself as aftive ,—either in a 
wholesome or in an unwholesome maiinct““in the 
latter case either as reactive (vipika), i.c., as a result 
of aaions done in the past Cut a fotnwr birth) or as 
non-active, i.e„ merely fimetionaL In contrast to 
the active classes which arc always either wholesome 
or unwholesome, the reactive and functional classes arc 
to be regarded neutral in this sense. The highest 
classes of consciousness, he., those of attairted arahat- 
ship belong to these neuted. static classes; the holy 
one is ‘beyond good and bad.* Apart from die 
relativity of these coiwcpts, the value of which changes 
with each stage of die sacted path, one could say that 
the one is the ‘privation value* of the othtt, and 
that thus after the complete annihilation of avijja 
all polarity is removed. The static nature of tlie 
highest states of mind is also exemplified by the fact 
that a perfect one Is called 'asetha/ ‘one who is no 
more striving/ In coDtradistinction to the ‘sekha,* 
‘the striving one,’ What in the case of oihcis would 
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be regarded fl deficiency, becomes a title of honour 
lo the enlightened ones, while, on the other hand, 
al! those properties, which in the ease of ordinary men 
would be labelled as *good/ arc the naiiitx il and only 
possible form of expression of perfea one. It 
cannot be said, tbcrcfbre, that be Is entirely passive, 
neither doing good nor bad, which both would be 
equally in his power, nor could it be mainratne d that 
he had rooted out the 'bad* portion of human qualities 
so that only the ‘good’ ones had been left over, 
which now on account of the lack of opposition of 
counter-forces could no more be valued as ’good.^ 
No,'—the attitude has become a dificrent one, because 
the haliitual prejudices (avijji) have disappeared, on 
account of which cliosc hindtanecs. which &om the 
Buddhist standpoint were designated as irnwholcsomc, 
cannot make their appcarencc any more. Ihus he 
has become Vhoic,' ‘coniplete* (unified within liim- 
sclf), menially healthy. He has overcome the -Ulncss 
of duality which on account of‘sclf'^lclusion’ is oonrJ- 
nuaily in coufiict with reality and creates the notions 
of *good^ and *bad.' The problem, tlietcfore. Is not 
how to renounce certain properties, but Ivow to re- 
establish the balance of powcis, whereby nothing is 
destroyed and nothing new is created. Just as in the 
case of fl balance whose scales hang at diffrrent Icvcb, 
die defect may be lemcdicd by a readjustment of the 
sca!c-bcam by shifeing its centre of gtavitadon mther 
than by increasing or decreasing the weight of the 
scales, similarly the disharmony of the human mind 
can be removed by shifting the centre of gravitation 
from the *cgo* to the 'non-ego,* 
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In connection \fith these considemtiotts the use of 
ihe tenns 'wholesome" find 'unwholesome' for htSdia 
and ishfiald will be easily undemood* To cianskte 
them as 'gpod" iind W", ot as ‘moral" and liiiraoial' 
would not properly represent the Buddhist point of 
view. The Buddhist does not tccojjpizc the idea of 
r/ji^just as IhtJe as the idea of a god who forbids or 
commands things and against whoni one cwild 

sin^thetc is only error, ignorance, delusion, and cvury 
thought and act connected with it creates sufieting. 
Conacqucfltly the efiect of a deed or a thought can 
only be called ‘wholesome' oi ‘unwholesome’ accor¬ 
ding to its agreement or disagreement with reality, 
in other words : according to the recognition or finn- 
recognitionofTcaHty. Neither the overcoming of 
greed nor of hatred ate sufficient for the attainment 
of complete liberation (nibbina). The overcoming 
of greed will only lead to the utmost frugality and 
primitivity of life, the conquest of hatred only to 
tolerance and charity. The ascetic as little as the 
charitable one can claim to have reached periccuon, 
though they may be &r above the level of the avemge 
man. Only the overcoming of illusion, of mental 
narrowness, the attainment of insight and wisdom, 
in short, enlightenment) this only gives true meaning 
to detachment and sympathy and transforms them into 
tlic world-embracing qualities whtcli arc the attributes 
of the Perfect Ones. 
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ii Dutriimfiim t>J Htitti witMa th izr Clasm of 
ComdiHSttofi 

Tlicrc fltc eighteen clasdscs of oonBciousnc^s nithont 
root-£imset (ahetuka: I.B, i*ig) which»as we have seen, 
possess a prcdomuiantly passive or receptive charactcf 
and only ncucial Cictors, No katmicaUy active classes 
arc found b this group, bui only reactive and non- 
active ones. The first seven classes of the group 
the result of unfovourablc, the followbg eight 
liiat of favourable karma. Both results as such arc 
amoral b so fir as they cannot exercise any effect 
upon the path of lihcration (as it i$ obvious with 
regard lo their factors). 

Among the types of consciousness eoadilitmtd 
rmt-^austs fsahctul^) two arc conditioned by only <ma 
[unwholesoraej root-cause (eka-hetuka); th^ are the 
two classes of unwholesome sense-consciousness root* 
cd in delusion. Twenty-two classes are condidoned 
by tm coot-cansc9 (dvt-hetuka) i the eight classes of 
sense-consciousness, connected with greed and ignor¬ 
ance (Table I, A. a. i*&), die two following ones 
(9~io) by hatxed and ignorance, and the twelve classes 
without knowledge (Table U: j, 4, 7, S, it, 12, ij, 
19,20,2}, 24) by grccdlessncss (detachm^) and 
batelcssncss (t5fmpathy), forty*sevtti classes ate condi* 
tioned by ibrtt [wholesome] root-auscs (ti-Iietuka): 
the twelve classes of the last-mendoncd group, con¬ 
nected with knowletlgc (Table Ut 1, 2, y, 6 , 9, ,0, 
iji 14^ i 7 ir 1®. as), forthcfmotc the fifteen rlasyn^ 
of the realm of Pure Form (dlpavacaradrtani), the 
twelve of tile malm of Ntm-Fono (arilpivacatadttini. 
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Table Ill) anJ tbc eight supcunundaoe dasscs (Tabk 
IV ; (tM 8 )J- 

iii, The Tlfft* Vjiot-Bih 

Of the thicc nHit-cvils (iobha, dosa^ moha) only 
hatred and greed art eliminated by ibe J^ciors of 
jhina*<t>nKiousncss* Ignorance or delusion (moba) 
j$ destroyed only in one of its fbems (uddhacca). 
This points to the fact that the consciousness of 
absorption is not m^sari^ oonocctcd Tii/ith insight, 
respeaively, right views (satmna dinhi), and as we 
from the cnumcrution of the seven jhina-fiictors 
in the seventh chapter of Abhidhairanattha-Sangaha, 
also grief (domanassa) is able to become a factor of 
absorption. By wrong application of concentration 
or on account of wrong mental presuppositions, 
absorption may result in a painful and pain-cieating 
state of mind. In die enumeration of huultanocs 
(nivaranSni), in the same chapter, ignorance (avijjS) b 
mentioned as the sbtth hindrance. The rather un- 
expeaed presence of domaiussa in the fiisr-mendoned 
group and the unusual inclusion of avijjS among the 
hindrances is not an accidental coincidence but points 
St an inner connection which throws light upon the 
meaning and definition of jhina b the canonical 
texts. The fact that they mention only five hlndratnccs 
shows that they do not speak of absorption b general 
but of absorption (jhina) b the Buddhist sense, i,c., 
under the antecedent condition of tight views (saiiun& 
dit^), in other words, with an attitude which a in 
aorordance with actuality. This attitude, however, 
is not to be understood as the complete annihilation 
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of igi)0caooe,^but rather as a means by whkJi only 
the gmsset fomis of aTijji arc destroyed—but not 
avijjS itself^—another reason why avi|jft has not been 
mendonod among the conquered liindranccs. 
iaculty which corresponds to this parttnJ or gradual 
cUminatloa ofigttotance is which may be defined 1 

as chat uuier which arises an iatnidtre 

or intellectual insigbt into the troth of the dhanuna 
and which grows in the ooutsc of meditation (not 
yet, howe^tf in its initial stage, as it is rcpicsented 
by the first jhina) on account of profound and direct 
cspcdencc, into a state of certainty and knowledge 
in which the last traces of delusion arc removed* 
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6 . TH E OBJECTS OF CONSOOUSNESS 

I. TjSwt DhfriifJdiim a^ong tht txi Classes of 
Comdottitiest 

A division of the classes of cORSciousocss accord¬ 
ing to their objects results in ihr« main groups: 

1* The twenty-five dosses of lower objects 
(padnUambiinlni) which comprise all classes of 
oonsetousness without toot-causcs (ahetakat I. B- 
i-tj, t6, iS) with the exception of mind-dcx>t- 
awareness ( 1 . B. 17) and of the reactive classes of 
wholesome ioot*condi^iicd consciousness ( 1 , C. 

2. The thirty-one classes with all kinds of objects 

(sabbilam^ioi); 

The thirty-five dasses of higher ol^ccts 
(mahaggata-padfiatti-nibb&naUunbanSi>i)- 

(a) In the second main group six classes can 
have oil (sabba) objects without exception <i), 

five classes all with the exception of the objects of 
the Path- and the Fruit-consciousness of Anhantship 
(arahatta-magga-phala-vajjita-sabb&IambaR&niJit (ii)* 
and twenty classes all objects except the 
supmmundanc ones (lokuttata-vajjita-^abbftlamhflnlifli) 
(iii). 

(i) The first trf djese three sub-groups con¬ 
tains cxdustvely karmically non-active classes: that 
of minthdoor-awaccocss (I. B. ry), the four non-active 


classes of wholcsorne-rooc-contlitioncd consciousocss 
connected vith knowledge (ft&^-sajnpsyntta: L C 
17, 18, 21, 22) 2nd the fifth stage of the noiMctivc 
consdousocss of Pure Form (IL C, i j). 

(u) The second sub-gtottp contains cxdusivdy 
wholesome, active dasscs, namely the corresponding 
four dasscs of kimaloka consdousness ‘connected 
with knowledge’ (I. C. i, *, y, 6) and the fifth stage 
of karmically wholesome consdousness of Pure Form 
ai. A. y). 

(iii) The third sub-group consists of twdvc un¬ 
wholesome (1. A. 1-12) and eight of the karmioUly 
aedve and nan-active classes conditioned by whole¬ 
some root-causes and disconnected from knowledge 
(I. C 3, 4, 7, 8, and 19, ao, 23, 24). 

(3) Conoctning the third main group, the thirty- 
five dasscs of higher objects, again three sub-divisions 
can be discerned; 

(/) Tlic objects of the second and founh stage 
of arfipa-jhins (“infinity of consdousness*^ and 
"neither perception nor non-perception”) arc called 
"developed” (mahaggata; i.c., those wluch have 
become great, which have been developed). 

(/i) llic remaining six classes of this kind, namely 
the three dasscs of the "infinity of space" and the three 
classes of “no-thing-ncss,” as well os the fifteen 
classes of the realm of Pure Foim (thus : 21 oltogctbex) 
have as dieii objects “ideas of representattOR** or 
(better still) “meuitive ideas” (paftnattilamhanSni). 

(///) The object of the eight supramundane classes 
Is nibblna. 

The division of arfipa-objccts into ‘intuitive* 
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axxd *developcd^ onc?^ ha^ its tcasoa b the fact that 
the “infinity of space*' and “no-thtng-ncss'' aic direct 
eatpctknccs, while the fciDowmg two stages and thek 
objeas have been developed fcom them. The first 
aHkpa-<ib}cct is the btuitivd^ represented idea (pafi- 
fiatti) of space (Hc^), whid) ttanscends by fiir tlic 
mere conceptual thought. The third ariSpa-object 
is the sunitaidy intensified and vitaliaed idea of “no- 
thbg-ncss.** lit the second and fourth arupa-}hlna 5 » 
however, the espcricocc of the previous stage has 
become the object of consciousness. Tlius the first ie 
the object of the second stage, the third that of the 
fourth stage. 

The term pafiiiattt which ficqucntly has Wen 
translated by “ixmccpt,** shows in this cortneetton 
that its meanbg is not confined to logical abstractions 
but tnclM de ^ ‘‘ideas'* b the sense of mental pictmes 
(cidc) or symbols of bner experience. This is also 
supported by the ket thai the vMHc aficr-image 
(patibhaga-nimittfl) of the kasiija disks or hypnotic 
circles (which is one of the means to induce the initial 
states of the Eiipa-jlianas) arc classified under: the 
paMatti-olqccts. It is just the difference between the 
ordinary discursive state of mind and the oonsdous- 
ness of absorption (jhana) that the former tenwins b 
tlw bondage of verbal niminaiions and conceptual 
abstractions witltout gpbg beyond the conventional 
nicanbg, the latter consists m the inner realisation of 
an f/idhr, the transfonnaiion of an idea bto lifo, into 
reality. Thinking and rcficctbg (vitakka-viedra) arc 
only the preparatory factors, accompanybg the iniriai 
Stage, witidj disappear after they have served their 
5<* 


purpose. Thus meditation grows from a reflective 
into an intuitive state of mind which has been ex- 
pressed by various terms, Ukc 'ecstasy*, ‘ctpmitt’, 
*tiancc,* 'Schaunng', etc,, a!{ of them imptyieg a 
itcgstloa of conceptual thougiit and a traxiEfbcmation 
into an exalted state of transcendental experience (i. e,, 
transcending the ordinary state of human conscious¬ 
ness). TJtc German word 'Sdiautmg’, wJiich denotes 
a stale of profound insightt combmed with the fstculty 
of intuitive vision, compatable to the clalrvoTant 
mind of a Seer, in whom ideas take 'plastic' 
shape, is pciiiaps tlie best chamcterisacion of jbana- 
consciousuess. 

ii, Bitd CllttssififatiQB t>f Pawfufit 

The term Pafifiatti in its wider sertse is explained 
in the Abhidhammattha-Sarigalia (Chapter VII) as that 
w hich is made known (pailriapj^’attli} by terms, names, 
or symbols, and as that which makes known (pafl- 
hSpartato). In the first ease pannatti is defined as 
attha*panfiatti, the meaning of a symbol, the idea, 
or notion connected with or conveyed by it. In the 
second ease it appears as sadda-pafiflatci or tUhca'‘ 
l^natti, the sou^ or rtamc by which an object 
is known or made known, Nama-panflatti and attba- 
paifiattl condition each other like subject and object. 
They arc logically inseparable, and, on account of 
their complexity, to he undcistood only in comicctton 
with their respective mbtlons. 

The position of the jhana-obfccts, which had been 
classified under the term 'pamSatri*, will be clearer if 
we throw a glance upon die six d^rces of 
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which ue tcpnrsentcd by the idcsts oft 

I, idorgaoic^ mateml fonus, based on physicaJ 
laws of mturc; csajuplcs.; ‘liind/ ‘mouii- 
cain’; 

1. oiganbxd nuteriiil foetus, based on cons- 
ttnerive iotcUigence; csantplcs: ‘Itousc,’ 
‘chariof; 

j, organic fonnSt based on the ftTe psycho* 
physical aggicgates (pafica-khandha); exatn- 
plcs ! 'man,* •individual'; 

4, [inmate rial forms of locality (dis 4 ) and dine 
(kdia), based on the revoiiiriona of celestial 
bodies (like the moon); 

j, immaterial forms of Spatial quality (asam- 
phujthilkira, lit., 'non-contact'); examples: 
'pit/ ‘cave'; 

6. hmnaterial forms of visualisation, based on 
spiritual cscrdscs (bhavanl, meditation); 
example 1 the aftcr-iinagc (papbbaga- 
nimitta) of hypnotic circles (kasina). 

Tile patibhig^t-niroitta is the tliiid degrw of kosina- 
concentradom In tlic first stage (parikatnmtt-nimttta) 
the object of concennation is perceived as an external 
scnsc-sdniuius, in the second stage (uggaha-nimitta) 
it is reproduced mentally in all its details, in the 
third stage a transfotmed or simplified reflex of 
the mental image appears. It has been doubted 
whether this reflex or 'afttr-inKge' can be visualized, 
but authodtica on this subject have made it clear 
that it is so even with such exercises which do not 
start with visible objects as in the case of meditation 
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Iwscd on the conttmplatian of breath (Snapana-sati). 
"Cbtnmcntators have compared the phenomcaon of 
the Ampam sad *aacr-imagc’ (padbhaga-nimitta) to 
star-shine, a fotmd jewel or pcatJ, to a silver girdle- 
chain, a gadand of flo'it'crs, a lotus, a colunm of 
smoke, a sptcad-out cloud, a cart-whed, the fiill- 
mooa, the sun, etc.; The aspect of the phenomenon 
dcjjcnds entirely on tlie ideas and cognizing powers of 
the piacdso:: for it is the cognmng faculty that gives 
rise to these various semblances taken by the *after- 
iniagc • fDr, Casaius A. Pereira t ^^Anlipaoa Sad ” 
P- 34 ). 

hfama- or sadda-panfiatti, the name ot word 
which a thing Is made known, is also divided into 
sh classes according as a term represents something 
that (d) c»sts (vijjamfim-paafljitti) or (b) docs not 
emst (avijjamflna-pattfiatti); or represents something 
that docs not existhy something that exists a); 
or represents something that exists by something 
that do« Dot exist (<# + ^); or represents something 
that exists by something that exists too + tf) or 
r^resents something that docs not exist by somcliimg 
that likcw'ise docs not exist (p b). 

Keeping in mind this manifold nature of pafidatti 
we are now able to understand the posidon of 
panhatti in the general division of mental objects 

(dhamm^mba^am) into three groups or sht 
ebsses t 

(I) two of them are rchted to the body : (i) the 
sensitive Cpasada-rQpa)^ and (a> the subtle (sukhuma- 

^ Nvncly, setise^rgwtfi uu] sciue-objocts. 
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rA{>a)^ bociiiy qualities; 

(n) two arc tcbtcd to (4) the mitui (citta) and 
(5) Its iuQctioDs (cctasika); 

(in) and two arc of a more abstract dfttutc: 
paiiitatti and nibbina, 

While. aJI objects, which arc; perceived through 
die senses (paac^fimbanlnj), arc itadcr every ooodi-* 
rioft pnsttit objects (even a post scnse-impiession can 
only be imagined as present), podfiatti and nibblna 
arc time-£ecd (kAla-vimatta) objects. The f emaining 
c^scs of mental objects arc either present, past, or 
future. 

t Compiuuig **the pnodples of die rwo uaes, die vital 
ptinciplc, the two of coinHiuoicitiOD fidflflatti), tpsce, 

certain picpotict of qMtter, and the tnttiithiipidiidple 
See Yo^vaoin hijuitial. Pur VH, 5*: ^ Rhyt-IHvids, 
"Buddhlit Fvycfatdogy,” pp. 107 if., i7iif (Shw« 2 *a Auog, 
Compesdium, p< iii). 
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7. THE PSVaiO-COSMlC SYSTEM OF 
buddhism 

The only v^orld of which the Buddlmt apcal^ is 

the urfvctse which cm •» “Pf ^ 

, ._nf the human mind and which is 

the mictocoscnos or tne 

represented by tl'c various stages ^ life 

by innumcmblc kinds of Uvbg 
of the ^human world,^ the ‘animal world, the plant 
world.* etc. we do not think of ditont pko^ 
different material worlds, and yet we know that we 
speak of somethihg which is as real or even mote r<^ 
than any materbd object which we can see and loui^. 
likewise the Buddhist universe deals with facts, the 
ccaliw of which docs not depend on il«ir matcrudny 

(which mayormaynotc«st)b«ton tlicir psy^dmo^- 

cai truth, the possibility of their c^cncnce, ^ the 
heavens and hells arc within ourselves, as posstbihiics 

of OUI CODSCioUSneSB# 

Tlic pyramid (P- «') ■“ 

Ac iMnlldUm between tlte hi(!l« sBipa of coi»- 

ciownMS «td the higher ?!“« ”f 

only the upper poition nf the pyramul of I* « “»• 

ceived in Buddhist psycbology* 

Just as there are states of life and wnscioustieis 

which arc higher and happier than that of die average 
human being, similarly there arc also sub-human states 
in which unicstnined dcstte C<hiBt,’ crav itg) tcphu 
pnxhiccs gtciiec bondagr “*d, consequently, gteatet 


possibilities o£ suffering. 

KltnalolUj the icelm of sensuous ctcsiiie, therc- 
fote, is divided into six main planes according to 
thdr respective degrees of bondage and suffering. 
They are in ascending order t 

(i) the plane of mStimgpar txctilence (nirays)i; 

(i) the plane of animals (tijracch&im»jruni); 

(j) the plane of unfoltiltcd desire (of beings in 
whom the desire outweighs the possibilities 
of satirfaction)* (petti-visaya); 

(4) tbc plane of prevailing antagonism (aver- 
sionJP (asura-ldya); 

(j) tile human plane fmanussfi); 

( 6 ) the six planes of higher beings within the 
sense-world (dc^'a-lolu).* 

The four lower planes are called ‘^thc abodes of 

' "Pbigaioty’* in popoUi paclance. 

* In popokr rqjiescnuciocM tliey are depicted u “huftciy 
ihulovs” who, like TanttUus ate never aide to sitiaiy their 

burQIDgf 

“ tsurw are the dcoiOEuc ibreea of daikness, iltu -antt- 
(i-sum) as thdt nan^ indjearea^ S^bting agau»t ih« foucca 
of tymboUzed by the light-bck^ the mm or dcins. 

* The taailatlon of the term Am Tidih *god^ be juidbed 
from rbc c^raologica] poiae of vicvir> but It miuct tbt^ real 
mcaniag. The idea of god oc of gods Auggesis the fkeuldet 
of i wotld-crcatuf of at feast ^tipcmacura] povers of cmtion* 
CMMfollijig the dcvtlnks of masn, Gods are expet^ to he 
immortal, to be mutets over lift and death, and lo temve the 
iwoTship and the p nyeis of th^ devoiet*. The Budtfliijt 
hoTCTer» are neither watshxpped nor regarded to be eienuL 
th^ are rnortal like all oth^ li™g Ifcing* anti subject to the law 
ofc causadon^ Thoagh rriitring undet more frmunatc dremxiA- 
taoces and endowed with a higher fami of coflAdoitmefis, they 
haire no pewr over man and arc bcunct to their own kifrna 
which may lead Them again to the human plane, Fot this 
reason the devts cannot c^cn be compared to the angda of 
Cbristiantty. 


misery” (ap4ya-bhixini). the two higher ones (incladiDg 
the human plane 1) "the abode of fortunate sense- 
dtpcficncc** (kima-sugati-bhiimi). 

In the realm of Pure Form (rflpaloka) the lower 
senses which depend mote or less on bodily contact, 
namely those of touch, taste, and smell, arc cUminjitcd; 
only the mental, visual, and ol^ctory ptopcrtics 
temairt. In the realm of Non-fotm even these diflenm- 
tiiU t in Qfi disappear. 

In the measure to which the number of external 
senses and their physical bases or organs {vattlm)' 
decrease, the intensity of consciousness, i.e., its pimTy, 
iis light, and its faculty of radiation, increase. This 
idea is also expressed in the names which charactcmc 
the types of beings which constitute the realm of 
Pure Form: beings of radiant ligh^ fibhassarS), of 
limited or boundless aura (paritta-, appamana-subhi), 
limited or inhnitc radiance fparittibhi, appaminabhl.), 
beings of the abodes of purity (suddhavasa), described 
as ‘static, setene, beautiful, dear-sigbted, supreme' 
(avihl, atappd, sudass&, sudasst, akamttha). 

The description of the planes of Non-Form coin¬ 
cides with that of the four stages of Non-Fonn 
consciousness, as w'c have seen. Thus the tendency 
of unifimtion, which we could observe in the process 


» The differaice between MUhu and dvim Ii t^t the founce 
u a phydobgiol, the kiicr e pa^y mychologicd t™. 
FwCHS^l^teseiiia the ‘eiicrni] side* <.f mnsa^w«, 
dixected towards the leose-otgatu («ttha], nwio^viw uic 
'inner skte.’ fonning the boiiodaty Uot between the su^mooos 
and the oooidnto, ibe 'thtrshold of consaousneM. As swn ti 
ibc'ftream of becoming* (hhavanga sola) i* atraud ami ci»« 
tbovc its boundaries, naann-civta comei witn Ktian, 



of individuaj absorption «s wdj ai in the pyiainidal 
structote of the Buddhiilt psj'cho-cosmos, hja reached 
its ultimate stage. 
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{idbtf ef). 14* 
ltiBniDi>4 iJI* *1* 

Tinpci£«^ii, 91 
Impcrtniscsccy, 90, I77 
trnntwinni, (fxttrtaf), 109, <«c 

id*o jmit-imjiMJUMs) 

Impulse, 97 „ . 

ImpuIaioziSv compeUed^ tft? 
locorponitbfit {mm^r 
Iculqpemlcficc^ 1^9 
JiidifciMce. I J9 _ 

Indirect or de^doped 
ilSf., liSf. 

Ifldiridiuu, 117. 
mitlt, 141 
dmhpmtjit, le; 
rxitfONt, lij, 
formHau, ii6 
IftdJvidualisal^on, 129 
Tfwtr yidualilV, 1}. II 

11 


Indiuduatmms,^rM»>M4r, 71 
Inettia, 14a. lytf. 

InJtditc,/Af, fj, js 

InJanky. Up *Ji 

n/i^t iitS,, ajtr, 

^tmuiaiumtt, tiSfl'., i^tL 
InfluCT cea, ntddoitai, ll(i 
iXltOuK IJIi 177 
momoUmj^ it£ 

tnbolaunn uid eoluiliiiion in the 
inidtual life of pecmiei, 119 
titl&l «»(c of thought, 1621, 
Innominate htetth-povcf, )i 
Inorganic, fnaiokl torms 
»f), 141 
Inianity, 71 

Ifuisht, 01.167, ti59, «l, 140 
IniQaa-Dorn motive^ 109 
IntegeadoD and dLsintcgiuiDa, * 

14a 

intdiect, ^6, 92 
InteUcctualiudon, 119 
lateUectuoI.aht/zurrig#, tit 
iHftrtUf, it 
It 

Inteoiificatum, of tmssimmtt., 

if ttu tgp-hnaiKy, 126 
IntcnoiiT, of mtuimiwit, lii 

lit. 

tf aUUt^fopfUftOKt 187, 192 
Intention, mutiwu, tot 
tK^dtui, 126 

e^.9» . 

iclOTSt^ JOlf- 

iDtemaJisadon, (4 *7# *1® 

IntenopdoD of the stnain of 
oonsc., ito 
lotimukin. i.p 

Intouoiimtg tuiaks, 94 

IntTOspeeDve OQtudouutm, 127 
Iniiovcrtivc icndcficy, Jt, tTC 
Intuitiotl. Ji 

latuidve, owrmwM'/f, 91, ittt, 

12of< 

fottoulddtm iffomt itt 
I txptfitiut. 119 
tutatbdSf’ Up Ut 







ptfftfiiiimy I id 

tarcWg^iingf ^ 145, 181 

Joy, 85, *jf., 8*, ifj. 

if^f.; 168, ill 

Juilg^psai, i9t 

fGui^ (P&U i Aowm), yaf^ 135, 
^^7 

fCsimk^ /rtJnrift, 7 ^ iBy 

/tthn, lat 

Karmically, attm (n«/«v)^ 135!!. 
dttimt, I By 
/MhdrttM, tJffT. 
rw^/m, ijift 
Killina, 93 
KnoWtedgCT 
} if, 97 

*1^.43 

impnaomlaat, ill 

Ktiijftptiiti)»rapioi, 29 

laMm cocucitHunod, tiS 
Lamp (/ii»i&), jy 
LaWf y atiat tmtffat, 47, 77 
99 

tfmhtett Tt.a^r 
«/ 98 

libendDn, 92. 96, x|t 
7 <f t7J. i9» 
txitmt}, to) 
mM), 67 
hm't if, ^ 

-primtip&, 40 
pntftt^, 191 
i» iWr, iB 

limii, 9 f ptmpfm {ultimahy, 
tt^f- 

M»mt ttA jt tt im tuptfimt tmd 
t^im is 

u^fptfi^nt nntt.^ tja 
limitatiao, cvdWdWj 118 
hipatr^ 142 
Limi^ D^ecta, tio 

LivelUiood, io)» tfiti, 

168 


Livitifi itiag, 174, *43 
77 

Localiif ttod dmc, 241 
Logk, 11^, 4t{L, 2aii(^/r) 
jjf. 

juttaii ^ mi^iOum, fi 
Love and conipasaioa, 87 
147 

9 ^^u, 2 57 
untttf I I d 

Lyina. 93 

Magic, 491 17. iQ, |6r. 

/^JtnrZa/, >f 
dtmi^ sjf.* j6£ 

^ to 

5^9 E51 

MAnd^y 12| 

M^gtk iS4fa 

Madiiv, 11 
MAmdv -M 

ftUtidjilk mmJ tkttMj, 

tt| 

7 * 

* 79 - ^0 

pA^mtfta^ 181 
141 

a/ 0^*^ llolL 
Manorial] Mtion, 66 
&tAticdii[[zcd kamiav 149 
Mfttttrt 14JL4 149414 ja.. 
Mcebaniest^ 77 
wwid^ 

Mcdiuiion (pee tho 
abiorpticifip |b£itia 

\n\cimhmum, 

conamcrvuiotii 

□lindJidriai, 

bEiivMi) 

50* 85p i»p liTi 

194 a liOf u 4 p X| 4 p 
Memorfp titfL 
Mcntfllp artioMt 187 
<»nW{ 7 . stC 

<afjt0df, 97, »54 

AaArny^ 166 





JwXjiM. II) 

iararpantti^ it? 

l£l 

»> 

dxd iia»n;it hattt iBx 

I [ 001 , 24 i 

pain W pkt^tm/Wt 161 
piftmi, iJ5 
pnjHitMt, 18 
ndtuit It) 

tM 

nQlwx, 141 

ttnJaaitt, 73 
MetaphyiLci, 4T0-> 

MttmuTcbotis, <3 
Mctbodf 4^ )o, 91 
MlcTocotmos, 131;, *43 
Middle Age* (Eimit>c), io 
Middle W*r» 7* 

Miod. )7 

tfo 

m/ ieti tf ruS/ft 9« 
**/8(«i7,85, 94 
amt mtUttr^ 149, 183 

-bmrt hw^St 14* 
nmtam «■» tst 
-dwp, 140,191 
-tmiUnw, 7* 

5 CiiHlfuLa^i 94 3 
Mincnl, t 79 
Mnefluuik jtippoit. **3 

MHmeiititir, **® 

tkjwmtj, t8) 

Ntomcnls of caasdouincj*, 79 
Mon], 134. * 3 * 

Mo«Iity» i7< **. 9»0- - 

MonlJy, atuhvtfmim-i^ »l7n- 
dai^KgfmtPrit 164^ 

Modoo. tTfifl 
Mothe, 91, 9 S» “7 

MoTicmeni, 17^*- 
Mundine eon$doosji«v t® 9* 
113;, [361 * 44 * 

Mattie, 194 


r^niveiy, ttB 

Nmie, i80,, t9t j {enrf/flfJw), *9 

N»tuie,7a 
KcgpijiDn Jl 

^(egsrln temn, R8| 193 , tiTt- 
Nej^di'c 4ad pcwMTC damte*, 
if nv»»AMj]ir/[» 1T9 
p/rfipt-mutt, **7 

Nuthei jwfoqwia nor niiu^* 

apdoOi 119.1]}, *38£ 
MeitKcc pvD oof pkamie, i 39 ''> 


116 

Ncrve^celU, 144 

UeuXtpi (mmioiM, [541,, tSTO- 

fstmu ‘ITfC 

N»itaFitiuion of saAfchin** <*8 
Nomimie bnsdi-powiMt, 51 
Naadije/«/r, 90 

13 I^' 

-tmSlkmdyf nii-tsMUit I14& 

4r m/Mjf mn-p 

ii}0,, 216 
-fnttriaUtyt i t8 
-niatiauidp. («*<«)* U9 

143 0* 

^jpatiai no 

Nottn*! <XM»d«Hi»n«>i J*fr 

S^chtUf^-oeu, iiSfH, in» ijBf. 
Notion, 240 
Noldmcntf, {four), 7* 

NuindtHi, L41 

cftscacc* 14 


ObjectSf rfmMffflW**/, 13 , 2370. 
efMa^ttUi«. i*8f* tjSlt t4*t 
nttrim iht if MMt^, iBo 

h nkHoariip rt rmfttti lOTf^ 
177 

toJ mim if mtt^, tiolL 

JMtU^ 7^ 

Obsemdon mod 4n*1)TO» 9^ 
Objiarle, 109,179 
ObdtfnctioD, to8, ^ Ha ttmm 
^hth^, m, 178 
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Odour, 114 
*Om% 11 

Ooo-pauitctliwSi ii)i t|Op tffj 
OpirilDf 3 , 

Oi^ulk; fomn {{JNtt iif}^ 141 
Ofgadc whdomlupi 7^ 
Otginxim^ Tit 

75 

Otnoi^ miitti^ rotms (Z^^/ 
^ Ml 

OngioiiddA, 4Ai/WiMW, 79, 7ft 
Qrif;ia of happiness, «i 
O^ciilation# ^)| txt ; 

t 7 ^ 

Paijo, 141, I4», l|t 
Fiiif of oppoaiteSi loi^ to} 
Puaileliamt ^8* tot 
lijS. 

Atpcct of oofLsciouAimt^ 

lft 9 

Fflato^toecs, ul 
Rwt, pToent^ fat Ilf 79, tfo^ 
■ 7 ^> Ml 

Path, 91; 153, 

14 S 

P^Cst, 119 
Fcodi^um, (f#W/&)^ 149 
Fer€ieptkic4 69^ 178^ 
cemft* 169 

Iff 

pmtit i84lf,i 191 
idHmM limit t f 9t 

Periods, ifif 

5St 

Periphcfical cofudoufiflct^^ iA4it 
180 

Periphery, 11S, 111,111 
PenoAficacc (Derive), 182 
Pdiisicftcy. 179, 19^ 

Itoonallty, tj 6 
Pc^imitnii 61, 87^ iff 
FbcDomcna, $7, 94 

tocifrndlt 18} 
fwiitfattm^ 121 
PhiloADphy, ttf.|4jff. 


Ph)i(lcal, Idm j 1/ itafm^ 141 
jJtanirf, £3 

pah p/iaijot^ 1431 Ilf 
Plitdes, §f f | 

^txiiiw«iw^ 132 , I4f£t 

Plut^ 179 
PkytidtT, 141 
PlaJitk 11$ 

Pletcufc 88, 141, 

i6o(t 

Poisoa, fo, 94 
Poiaoii^ 4JT0Wp 40 
Point of tiniry, {h i tj 

fharoittr q/ 

AT mifaitir nf 

U 9 

r^d&t-£aMtts^ 227 

FotcutiaJ, axd Mm tonfamrmfit 

ltd 

ojpcft tf Aarmd^ £0 
jwZar ^ coMMiMffmsr, i|f0- 
Powcf* |6t, 17B, (cteaiive) 16 
Practice, miv 4 92 
*4 

jpkiiiaJ^ 4 y 
Pfipi, I lit 
Ftfco^iloni ijfit 
Pfcteoce of tiJd^ of coiRtC.| 219 
PrcfOTAtkm If 

PridCp 147 

PrilTL 4 cius% 7f 

PrimAry state m mind, lit 
PriraiEiv^^ aw. 19,17, 193 

/ti 7 je/fl]fp IT 

PriodpLum indiTiduiitlonii^ jt 
Prtvamm^VAlae, lol* 119 
Pftiblcnw, f6 
Proccis. ^ 19 

lii, iB4£F. 

PfOgTCSf, 67 
mm 119 
9C 

Progression wiib ecvecBcd pte- 
fa. JZf 

ProgmuTc unification of coosc.* 
ProjecrioDv 224 







Proaf, 79 

Pcoomicty t4i. iHJ”* 

Psfdik, itniatit 
rU»ii 0 t If* 

^SfdaxhMo^iii., ^ 

-tOtMU iomp^r i Ji 
-aimif ntUmt 144 

-plytiiJ appantiti, loj 
P»ychoIog7,4tff> 

PUIC, IMftTiHIft, 9J 
/flfw, iijff.t *47 

fVd/OTt 43 

Pmicyt I4J 

Qodltk*, /pm*l (s/ 

I toff. 

mtiirriai, iioff., 

Qucsdoq^, fZtr/r^ ^4^- 
dijpuff^t 105 

IUilktioa» 141 
RAfiiktnii^i 

aj mvntifi stihiff, 1 
K^ttirc, 94 p i*K 
RA 3 ^Vi 9 

Kiboniui^iiip 43 ^ 

Reactive coMciomAm, ijfff-i 

119 

Rcalisaiion, 91 
Reality, 191^1* 3* 

An'j 1/, 98, *4* 

niaHtt, X73T 179 ^ 

B..*rrini of ootrtaoosoej*, 

Reason, itf., ff. 

Rebinb (act also 
-^JANMLEaf//^ 71 
Heedviflg, 140, •*+ . 

R«cqidve oaoidousnesa, tiji* 
Reoogiutiotu *3* 

^ 9t 

Reedtw^, t^f. 

ReSooiflg, nil 
Refiedioa, 97 


RcAcctbc oMOcioiwiieB*, lljf., 
tao£ 

Refuge, 37 
Regtfuring, tfi* T9* 
Rcguktlagt/ffvr, 7* 

frmiplift 170 
RejectilO, 9$ 

Relapse. 147 ^ j 

Rclatiottship, ianwt* oA/rtt end 
atd sWiftf/, teyft, 177 
mt/imM, 99,197, *a* 

Rdatioog. feattaet, 171 
pkihte'pfy */, Ml 

tiKtMiuvitr, ui 

Relativity, j6£. tjjf* 

Religion, ij. 17 
iSfftfffKrf a/i t6 

nw. a 

Religinua. i0piiUtt u 
friteiia., *<> 

Rcnwtnbnmcc, tafi. 140 
o/Jwmr 67. * 3 

a/ (I4 

RepBCsnutaUofl (or !*»> qf 
matter, t4i 

Reproductive ptoceu, 190 
ResiilUKC. toS, t2I« U** M2« 
*77*' 

RespitatkiCii 71 

Rettlcssoess. ttj, tjof** J.47* 

t^3 I 

Resultt C(f erpenence and 

sciencK, 44. jo 

Resultant, asput tf **™. >0. 

» 7 > 

flimttit t/ mitd^gnfmt 184 

184 

RcTeodon. tit, t*8 
Retiogteuiun of conaoousnos, 
tat 

Rccin!|«etive ffcnlty, t*8 
ftcMUUJong depft i Jo 

(nrfcWjfr) 171 
R^nlaaiion^ 

Revcreil. tfsttinuk, 99,109 
tf dlmtititt If* 

^tpm^pmwt 129 

Revatd, 9$ 
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Rhjnlui] brcftih (oT unkcnr), 

; oaaidi:^(uii£$s^ 
Rhyilmilc movement, 178 
Kiva* (timfk)y t7jE 

Root<iuttf, idS. 

liTif., ijif. 

Ro«e 

Rutei BiKt [ttLuili, 

5 «crcd Scdptiirc^ 61 
Sidm, t49, tyi 
Si 

Stpiils^ 143 

Sidsfkction of desires, 14S 

Si 3 iJe 4 >eAni ^50 

Sdeoect 47 
Scruptiitnunest, iSSH 
Scoondsiy* W/itirw/ 144^ 

mt/ffo//jKi^s^ Tyf, iSail 
Seeing^ rii 

Sdtmon, 45, r$y 

Sdf, 2j, 

jj, 119 
16} 

-tviseat, t6< 

7 J 

-txfUn/lim, ji, }f 
"DMUtMafttr, 179 
3 j, 129 

-pnmmiiai, j j 
-frtpntihUiift u 
Selfish, 74 

»t/4 139 

Sclflenn»s, 

Senskdon, {7, 94 
Semes, ii^, 7j 
Soue, }i 

76 

~A)waiMt, 6 &t 1 
-imprtttfuUf 3*, 72, 114, 
T77 

ilofl'., 142, Z43 
- 4 Tgar, loj, 141,147 
-pmtrttdform (rudm), i}) 
-pttupii»$t tu, t«i 


-^ftrldi lit, (n*jr,), ijjff,, Jt6 

Sentittvc matetlai ifusllijeSk 142, 
242 

Semusl, dt$irtt 146 
pk^tant Sfi 

S^uoui ukd the flwntkl, /Ar, 
{nmiutmt), iSt 

Semuouily bemnded iibjoca, 1 iq 
S cpanteius, 129 
^sodbilaitdt 120 
SeKoity, *J, 94,Hjf 
Sex, 142, 24}n. 

Sexual Intercoimc, 91 
Shenie, ififiT. 

Shamdessfieu, ifif, 167 
ShipvTecLcd man it 

StglK, 140 
SUrat thinlier, tjfi 
Simplidtjr, 123 
SuuuttBncuua rclatiDDitiip, 9S 
Sin, 232 
Sleep, 123 

Sloli {amihrpw), 113, ifi*. 1*7 
Sn»dl, 110, 247 

Sindiing, ttt, [if 
Smile, 97 

Solid tute of figgregaiioa. 142 
Somnunbulistie conic, 131 
Soodtn^g, 04 
Sorrow {see ebo 239 

Soul tuitl bi}dy, 149 
‘Soub'ia^hctnsdvci*, 222 
Smutd, 114, 14;, 194, 240 
Sowing of seed, 22 
Spice, 86, iiSf,, ijj, *39, 243rt. 
Spitial i[iultc7, (/enm ^ 242 
SpeeuJition, 2S, 3af,43, ft 
Speech, 20, (njfAO jif., 1664 |6S 
Sfdnhfike pm^fetilon, 96 
Spiritiu], 57£ 

r?eiWA»//)r, 161 
•Mtrdmtf 241 
ht^wix, 161 
Atwx, ij 
mfftrirngt i6t 

SpontanooLu Bticntton, 158 
StabIlUaiJQii,/>^r, 26 
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StthiJhy, m 

Sti^a sj ih 

^ etushoumti^ la^ 

^ ii«> 

StsjtQniun* MM^i. 6 t, 71 
Snirt<^ ynwilrffin '<if oliitatutc 

ego. M 

Stimtics, St 
StcidiDgi 9} 

Stnun ft /tasj fvut^ iff tv- 

itftwtt) 79, 111, t7}t jjA. iSaffi 
^/nmr, itOj T^J 
-mttfWTf t4)ff 

Stdkumipi, ai 
Stdvin^ ^ 

SubcooMioaKiefSi iif ^ 
Subaunpnus, 164 

mmUFji 1)0 

17 

AM^Swor/, 101 
viUy tjo 

Swbjea {pud « 4 ^)> 


U 7 . *77 , , 

Subjective, titptrimt oj tmthy 49 
laamy^y 

SuEiUmin^ coosdoiuiies* 
ia>4JL 

Subpraphcnic»i MUWMt/w/f 
{^mr}, naff. 
fiatiimty tSi 

SubHuicc {pwKtpt sj)t i8x 
^btk bodily £4if. 

Su(xx 3 jion, 79 

d jnwra/j, 79 
Si^*n%t 6i, 74, 

^am *ft 146 « 

AT tCrt 

SitmmuaiutK, la) 

k/ 1 /y S9 

n^timuiuiXf ttOy I£ 9 , iff, 

141 ■ M 7 < t6*f j 

Supe^-cod, fo 

Supct'individuat, AOi^nMioiir//, 


ndt^. j4 


Supemitian, sj, j« 
Siufuc^nunsAMrfA laolf. 
-ttff/mw, 1 )o 

Susaincd tbduj^ (rwjtufii^ 

ti j. )6* 

Symbol. X14. jj^f, 

Syinpathttic joy.. i6S 
Sypipotby, 9), itifl. u 9 . 

Symptom* (of tmftriag and 
'happina**). 99 . 

Syniiinj*, 9^. *ji 
Symlictk, data tj tht mmU, yy 
pttmt, 19a 

Systzm at), 49 

Tabula* iTpte*caDttiot»» iiy 
Tak-^d^ 91 
Tangible object, 14) 

T« 9 t^ no, ll4i W, *47 

Toatlng, tit 

Teodeada. eattuveitivo. } t» I'd- 
tnitwniitr, yt, 17^ 
tabmieioMt, tot 
of HTjf&u/im, *30, *47 
Tendon, httwttm tmfitt utd 
i^Vr*,9utu *“ 

Mvtt* tuffta asd Jtpih, it] 
fwAMnt ^ttimr, toS 
Tbeotedml paydulDgy, 4a 
Xhcsii *h 4 ^9 

7S 

Thifl^. imrt^ jj 
JAWp 96 

Thinkmgt vt}p zio 

lliQughtp 4^ 

irmfm, 6i 
dtjtmm, tot 
i%x 

i«Arr* 41 

-dmmtntt 174^ iSst 
ThiWilimciuiantl wodd. f4 
Thraiiold* 17^ 

*47 

fif if^lkkna/ mtmaty^ ti6 
Time, 79, 176 iSj, 191 

-/jwrfp 14J 






Todb, wirthip tB 
Toudi, TIP, i«| 9 , 160 , 
tSi 

TocUtiiw, 44 

Tiaining of cgwdoiisairu, 4} 
Traoqimliiy, t66, 177 
Tofuccndcnul, tio 
Xaufotnutioa of coiadous* 

n«*. n» 9 i 
Tmumtgrate, (7 
Tnuuiindftcu. 74, ij}L 
Ttcpdioy, 94 
Trungle, uj 
TrickOT, 94 
Tnte, jw, 141 
Tojtii, 46, 49 <t* 93 
Tntilsfulnmf 

Tmilu, /Af PtJit NM^ 6®* jBft 

Totfrancct i|X 

Tanguc, 141 
Teapot^ nu 167 
Tuming-potM csf the will, 
TofOidg Tow&rd4 sctifi> pt 
nictfitAl 4 nipTC»iaris^ 140 
Types frf psjtbplogy. 41L 

Ud&tiii, 11 

Uliana» Umit of pcfccptjpftt 

Dndtuigcflblc entity, 7^ 
UDCOOfCKHU, 

fmrHmUt tjo 

UfidcntifuUfig; 0/ tmtstqaeMttf, 

101; ri^f 

Ututdi^cloi^ tntmi 11} 
UiuUivcioii oaiudouittes«i $0^ 

144 “■ 

Unifteajdcmt Tao 

tJoUviiTnitjr ifuT difTcrattkticin 
of oonsc,, titfll 
Uniqucocs, 119 
Unity; td, 5*, )£f, 

MU%,9} 

^Jrptk’fpMmimjmjrt imo 
14^ 

Unlvemlp txptfwc* sj 6} 

1/ 61 


Unliinitodt iioS., 119 

^ /Ar Jirttev ^ 
rfUtf 

99 

UnreAl, 179 

iJt9 

Llfiwoiidly ccmdoottiesif 110 
UpaiusHa^ 1% i4 
Uiucyt 99 

Vacuum, loB 
VftJA talk, 9} 

VfUtic, ijf £xfrfitmtt ii| 

^ iitmoM 91 

iwr,)w 111 

Vurkt]on,/ii:rJiJ^ i£i 
Vokt, 17 

Vfliii:!# 24t, flfJijfM* i| 

Vibatipp T4ii 17*^ 

tipf^ iSfff., 194 
Vtcwi, 91^ E}i 
Vijubici/prtir, T49 
form ^ 179 

143 

Vj^ i 141 

Vjai./i>nt, 14K, *70 
pimiipk, S 41 IL 

VittUtj, ijaf. 

VofitioD, i»6i 

I ijS, tlB 

Volitioi^ *(7 

fmtdtumtt, 177#^, 
fiiaittjr «f rfpnJiiefjom, itfi 

Watch-tower (rlmb}, «£ 

’W'atci*, 144^ 

War, 49 

Wel^ W*p), 9»f- 

Wholesome iwi-caiMe*, tt?, 149 
Will, 91:, lol/l, uB, tio 

fm, 137 , n« 

119 

-/•intr ,97 
^ rrnHiat^ft, i&if, 
appmtiaH^f )<i>9 





WIk)^ 96,169 
With m tccoropliih, i6i£ 

Word* to 

Wortog nyjiotbciit^ to? 

Woddf 4ri^ W dfr/xa^wt ^ 
/Af*6B 
€mpi wL n 
mtfW n 71 
fX'Atw^ 107, t77i •»»! >9^ 

195 

*riOML lol 

^nV^Air 10$ 

19^ 


19^ 

iiWA'f 74 

40 

-tindmiit it 
0w/t W 

Worldly* 109^^ 

mdciimi, t|4 
-mMt Hi 

Wowy* Tif* itj 

Yo|^lniiaijig» li 
Yjmtn* III 
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